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KYES OF FIRE 


As one looks into the eyes of modern men one sees evidence of notable ability, but 
little evidence of creative joy. . . . The wonderful warmth and light which come 
from a glowing fire within are lacking. . . . In the great creative ages of the world 
there are eyes of fire everywhere. . . . Men with fire in their hearts will have fire 
flashing in their eyes and the men with eyes of fire will renew the life of the world. 
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VACATION 


THAT MEANS 


IS OVER 


Your Mind Mast Begin Capacity Production at Once 


HERE ARE NEW BOOKS YOU NEED 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 
By Charlies A. Ellwood 

Only an unusual volume on this subject 
would win the superlative praise of both 
clergy and university professors. F 

Highly endorsed by Bishops Mitchell, Nich- 
olson, McConnell and Lines: and by George 
A. Coe, 8. Z. Batten, S. Parkes Cadman, Chas. 
Foster Kent, etc. And by these university 
professors: Giddings of Columbia, Small of 


Chicago, Ross of Wisconsin, Cooley of Mich- 
igan, Hocking of Harvard, Stanley Hall of 
Clark, etc. $2.25 


PREACHING AND SERMON CONSTRUC- 
TION 


By Rev. Paul B. Bull, M.A. 

The suffering of our age is the result of 
the divorce of thought from feeling, of fact 
from value, of science from mysticism. On 
the preacher rests the burden of getting them 
reunited. A great book on preaching because 
a great book on religion. 2.50 


THE COUNTRY FAITH 
By Frederick F. Shannon, 
Autbor of “The Infinite Artist.” 

“His addresses cannot be measured by the 
ordinary yardstick; they can hardly be criti- 
cized; it is better to enjoy them.”-—The Bib- 
lieal World. $1.00 


THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 
By Samuel 8. Drury, 
Headmaster of St. Paul's School. 
A book for boys (and their sisters) and 
their parents 
“I trust that along with any satisfaction 
that the boys may take in the way I have 
presented their point of view to their parents, 
they will accept in good part the home thrusts 
meant for their private ears.” $1.25 


PARENTHOOD AND CHILD NURTURE 
By Edoa Dean Baker, M.A., 
President of the National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College. 

“A textbook for the Parent Training Class, 
with an introduction by W. C. Pearce, Asso- 
clate Secretary, World's Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, and its purpose is to bring the dis- 
coveries of modern child study to the aid of 
parents in the training of their children.” 
Lutheran Herald. $1.50 


OLD TESTAMENT LAW FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTS 
By Roger &. Galer. 

An exhaustive analysis of all the material, 
legal in character, in the Old Testament and 
this mass of laws, regulations, and ordinances 
so arranged that the reader may at a glance 
ascertain every reference in regard to 
particular subject. 


PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE AND FAMILY 
USE 


By Charles Lewis Slattery, 

Author of “How to Pray”; “Why Men Pray.” 

“In the form of leaflets these prayers have 
been kept in the Porch of Grace Church and 
each year many thousands of them are car- 
ried away by those who pass through it. 
One reason for printing the prayers in a book 
is that I am told that a number of families 
are using the leaflets in the attempt to re- 
vive in their households the habit of family 
prayer.” $1.00 


HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 
Arranged from the text of the authorized 
version. With four maps. 

By J. M. Fuller. 

Every Bible student can use to good advan- 
tage such a volume. Forty-eight thousand 
copies of this work have been sold in previ- 

ous editions. 

The text is taken from the Oxford edition 
of the authorized version. The quotations 
from the Old Testament are printed in 
spaced type. $1.00 


THE CHRISTIAN CRUSADE FOR A WAR- 
LESS WORLD 
By Sidney L. Gulick 
If you desire to do something toward form- 
ing a public opinion that will force the settle- 
ment of international disputes without resort 
to war, send for a copy of this manual and 
we predict the formation of a discussion 
group for its use in your church. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 75 Cents 





Two Volumes You Should “Own to Loan” 


CHRISTIAN WORK AS A VOCATION 
Cloth 12 mo., $1.00 


MODERN CHRISTIAN CALLINGS 
Cloth 12 mo., 75 Cents 
Get some parishioner interested in the in- 
crease of the ministry, recruits for the for- 
eign mission fleld, etc., to pay for a set of 
these books to be loaned to the youth of the 
parish to read. 


THE MINISTRY AS A LIFE WORK 
By Professor Robert L. Webb, D. D. 
Men like big jobs. Dr. Webb aims to show 
that the minister's job is so big today that 
the world is sure that he can not accomplish 
the mighty objectives which both men an 
the word of God set him. $1.00 


A FAITH THAT ENQUIRES 
By Sir Henry Jones 
Cloth 12 mo. 

“One can follow with confidence along the 
entire journey, and fee) that the whole mat- 
ter is being handled with intellectual and 
spiritual ability and vigor, and that the 
things that are vital to religious faith, expe- 
rience and practice are being sustained and 
magnified by one who is a master in the 
realm of spiritual research.”—The Christian 
Advocate. 

“One of the most refreshing volumes that 
has appeared on the philosophy of religion 
in recent years.”"—The Continent. $2'00 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 


By Willlam Adams Brown 
The men can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand who are as peculiarly qualified as 
Dr. Brown by interdenominational experience 
and breadth of general training to deal in a 
statesmanlike way with present conditions 
and chart the immediate future course of the 
Church in America. 
The big book on the Protestant Church in 
the U. S. that we have all been waiting for. 
$3. 


SPIRITUAL ENERGIES IN DAILY LIFE 


By Rufus M. Jones 
Dr. Jones shows how the cure for our pres- 
ent failures lies in unutilized powers within 
our easy reach. $1.50 


WHAT IS THERE IN RELIGION? 


By Henry Sloane Coffin 
Author of “A More Christian Industrial 
Order” 
“Dr. Coffin has kept close to those aspects 
of Christian truth which can be demonstrated 
in the laboratory of every-day life.” $1.25 


THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


By Harry F. Ward 
Relssue, June, 1922—reduced to $1.50 

“Professor Ward's most notable contribu- 
tion to the religious interpretation of the 
changing social order. Frank, fearless, and 
squarely facing existing conditions.”—The 
Survey. 

“This is one of the most important books 
for the citizen of this generation to read 
thoughtfully.”— American Journal of So- 
clology. 


THE THEORY OF ETHICS 


By Prof. Arthur K. Rogers (Yale) 
Author of “A Student’s History of Phil- 
osophy”, etc. 

A fine example of the assistance that pene- 
trating reflection can afford to the man in- 
terested in discovering and realizing the ends 
that make life positively worth living. $1.50 


MATTER AND SPIRIT 


By Prof. James Bissett Pratt 
Professor of Philosophy (Williams), author 
of “The Religious Consciousness,” etc. 
Is mind all? Is body all? “Matter and 
Spirit” answers no. They are two and Pro- 
fessor Pratt has intensely interesting things 
to say about how their inter-action affects 
the reality, responsibility and freedom of the 
self. $1.50 





PREACHING AS A FINE ART 

By Rev. Roland Cotton Smith 
Views the task of the preacher as closely 
akin to that of the artist. 75 Cents 


IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 
By Rev. J. H. Snowden 
Author of “Snowden’s Sunday School Les. 
sons,” “The Coming of the Lord,” ete. 
New and cheaper edition. Cloth. 12 mo. $1.9 
“It is a book to strengthen faith and inspire 
new ae for the tasks of life.”—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


STUDENT'S LIFE OF JESUS 
By George Holley Gilbert 
Reissue with new preface. 
Prepared for students who take the life of 
Jesus so seriously that they wish to get at the 
very facts and have them set forth separately 
from the thousand devotional lessons that 
may quite legitimately be drawn. 
It makes a most excellent manual for the 
adult Bible classes. $1.75 


TWO RECENT RELIGIOUS BEST SELLERS 
IN A NEW SEVENTY-FIVE CENT EDI. 
TION FOR ADULT CLASS USE 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS TO ME 
By Lyman Abbott 
Cloth, 12 mo., 75 Cents 
At eighty-five, Lyman Abbott is still the 
student of one book. 
“It is an inspirin spiritual autobiog 
raphy.”—-Congregationalist. 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS 
By Roger W. Babson 

Cloth, 12 mo., 7 Cents 
“Running through this volume there is a 
current of common sense that will do any- 
body good—women, industrial workers and 
professional men as well as business mep. 
Its plain, matter-of-fact style adds to its in- 

terest."—Adult Bible Class Monthly. 


A STUDENT'S FHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 
By William K. Wright 
472 pages, 9x6, Cloth, $3.75 

“This is a book for students of the Bible. 
A young Methodist preacher in the midst of 
his conference course can do no better than 
to read this magnificent volume from cover 
to cover.”—Christian Advocate. 

“Professor Wright is not an advocate but 
an investigator and he leads the students by 
a laboratory method to conclusions which 
are frankly but not dogmatically stated. We 
recommend it to ministers who are also stv- 
dents.”—The Outlook. 


PROPERTY: ITS RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
By L. T. Hobh » Hastings Rashdall, A. D. 
Lindsay, Vernon Bartlett, A. J. Carlyle, 
H. G. Wood, H. Scott Holland, with 
an introduction by Charles Gore, 
former Bishop of Oxford. 

Cloth, 12 mo. 

“This book is worthy of earnest considera- 
tion by moral and religious teachers.”—The 

Presbyterian. 

“It ought to be read and discussed in adult 
classes in churches.”—The Baptist. 00 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
Practical Expositions of the International 
Sunday School Lessons, 1923. Improved Uni- 
form Series: ‘Topics for Young People and 
Adults. Second Annual Volume. 
By Rev. James H. Snowden 

Author of “The Coming of the Lord,” ete. 

“The expository style with practical appli- 
cations of thig book is our ideal of popular 
Bible study and teaching.”—Record of Chris- 
tian Work. 

“A real find for the busy Sunday School 
teacher. To begin with, the book is writteD 
by a man who has ideas and knows how 
put them on paper. There is none of 
obvious padding that makes the usual col- 
ments on the lesson so trying; the matter is 
clear, condensed, direct. The teaching points 
are what give the distinctive flavor to the 
book. They could hardly be better; they sre 
suggestive, broad in their reach, thorou 
practical and rooted in present-day appic® 
tions and deeply spiritual.”—The Bape s 





Mr. Minister: Have the Superintendent of your Sunday School write for our special plan to enable him to try out the Snowden Sunday 
School Lessons for 19% during October, November and Lecember, 1922, three months’ work on the Life of Christ. 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New. York City, N. Y: 




















FACING THE CRISIS 


By Sherwood Eddy 


THE FONDREN LECTURES OF 1922 


A challenging discussion of the vital 
problems of the hour—religious, philo- 
sophical, social and industrial. 


GEORGE H. DORAN CO, New York 
24 pages, cloth-lined paper, 50 cents. 


OO 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS 
FACTS, PRINCIPLES, PROGRAMS 
Kirby Page, Editor 


Prepared by a special committee for the 
Federal Council of Churches. 
A Diseussion Group Text-Book. 


Invaluable source material for ministers 
and teachers. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, New York 
120 pages, cloth. 530 cents. 


 @ 


CHRISTIANITY AND INDUS- 
TRY SERIES 


George H. Doran Co., New York 


A SERIES OF PAMPHLETS 
70,000 copies printed to date. 


. AMERICA: ITS PROBLEMS AND 
PERILS. 
By Sherweod Eddy. 


‘o. 7. INCENTIVES IN MODERN LIFE. 
By Kirby Page. 
The William Penn 


1922 


Lectures of 


5. THE UNITED STATES 
CORPORATION. 
By Kirby Page. 
Reprinted from the 
Monthly. 


STEEL 


Atlantic 


. THE SWORD OR THE CROSS. 
By Kirby Page. 
A li-cent edition of the book 
which formerly sold for $1.20. 


FELLOWSHIP. 
By Matthews and Bisseker. 


+ COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 
By Kirby Page. 


INDUSTRIAL FACTS. 
By Kirby Page. 


32 pages each, single copies 10 cents, 


except No. 4, which is 15 cents (64 pages). 
Set of seven for 50 cents, postpaid, from 


KIRBY PAGE 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


send Copies to Your Friends. 











The Expositor 


Helps 20,000 Preachers 
Help Their Churches 
Spiritually and 


Financially 


--- O--- 








We will return your money 
if we can’t help you 


The Expositor 


during its twenty-fourth 
year, beginning with Octo- 
ber, will be vital to you in 
your work, and the most 
interesting magazine for 
Ministers ever published. 


1470 Pages —— Sa) for $3.06 
A thought, idea, plan or suggestion on every pa 
THP EXPOSITOR IS MADE UP OF 


SIX REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


For these six departments for 12 issues put in book 
form, you would willingly pay one dollar each 


HOMILETICS 
Material for Special Days and Subjects. 
If you could spend half your time in some 
good library you might not need this. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
Jesus used stories and incidents from 
daily life in his talks. Young and old, 
learned and unlearned never miss their 
lesson. 

RELIGIOUS REVIEWS 
Progress and statistics and facts of re- 
forms. Necessary to keep you informed. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER F 


This Book and The Expositor 
Five Months for... 


METHODS 
24 Plans, Ideas or Programs. 
other pastors are doing 
cial plan. 


PRAYER MEETING 


Pastors who are using these topics and 
suggestions report increasing interest. 


SERMONS 
If yon went to London or New York you 
would go to hear some famous preacher. 
We bring them to you each month. 


Tells what 
One strong finan- 


A COMPETE RANOBOOE OF TEETED AND UF TOO. TT MTT NOOR 
CF OPERA TORE 2 CHURCH AMD ADEE NETERING 4 PaRII 


HOW TO MAKE THE 
CHURCH GO 


A Desh Manual for the Every Day Use of the 
Modern Muncster Execute 





A Complete Handbook of 
Tested and Up-to-date Methods 
of Operating a Church and 


Administering a Parish 


i 
Rev. WILLIAM H. LEACH 


i 


@ Ministers who are seeking to 
adjust themselves to the new de- 
mands will find the book help- 
ful. It will also prove the best 
way of getting the organizations 
functioning. 
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EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


F. M. BARTON PUBLICATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century 














The Latest Religious Titles ts 


The Bible 
A HARMONY OF THE COSPELS 
OR STUDENTS OF THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 
Rev. Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D. 


A thorough revision of the famous 
Broadus harmony. 8vo. Net, $2.50 
THE LIFE OF LIVES. The Story of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, for Young 
People. Louise Morgan Sill 
Mary M. Russell, author of “Dramatized 
Bible Stories” says, “It will be wel- 
—— by all workers with young peo- 
12mo. Net, $1.50 
TYPES OF PREACHERS IN 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Rev. Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D. 


Colorful portraits of outstanding New 
Testament leaders. 12mo. Net, $1.60 
THE CHURCHES OF THE 

Pah cht tin ch 

NEW TESTAMENT 
SST 


Rev. George W. McDaniel, D.D. 
The principles and practices of the New 
Testament churches, with lessons for 
today, by the pastor of the First Baptist 
| Church, Richmond, Va. 12mo. Net, $1.75 
| 1S THE BIBLE THE 
INERRANT WORD OF GOD? And 
Was the Body of Jesus Raised from 


the Dead? R. A. Torrey 
Dr. Torrey says, “If something is not 
done to stem the tide of unbelief, the 
outlook is appalling; hence this book.” 
12mo. Net, $1.50 
A LITERARY CUIDE TO 
THE BIBLE Laura H. Wild 
“A real guide book,”’ says Dr. William 
H. lay of Bridgeport. “Folklore, etc., 
shown to be the framework for sublim- 
est discoveries of the Hebrew spirit.’’ 
l2mo, Net, $2.00 
THE RETURN OF CHRIST 


Prof. Charles R. Erdman, D.D. 
“The purpose of this work is to promote 
harmony of belief concerning the return 
of Christ.”"—The Author. Net, $1.00 
BIBLE STORIES RETOLD FOR 
THE YOUNG 


Pathan 
Rev. Alexander R. Gordon, D.D. 
A series of Bible stories in Dr. Gordon's 
inimitable sty! Will eventually cover 
» entire Bibl 
1 Stories from Genesis 
it The Exodus Period 
. ttt Stories from Judges and 
Samuel Each 12mo. Net, $1.25 


Essays and Doctrine 
THE REALITY OF JESUS 
J. H. Chambers Macaulay, M.A. 
This brilliant author finds the reality of 


life itself in the reality of Jesus 
12mo Net, $1.75 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF 









































Evangelistic Aids and Sermons 

EVANGELISTIC TALKS 

Gipsy Smith 
Noonday messages from the Nashville 
campaign, 1922, reaching the height of 
pulpit power. 12mo. Net, $1.25 
REAL RELIGION, Revival Sermons 

Gipsy Smith 
Heart-searching appeals, preached in 
America, spring of 1921. 12mo. Net, $1.35 
PASTOR AND EVANCELIST 


Rev. Charles L. Goodell, D.D. 
The incentives methods, and rewards of 
pastoral evangelism, by the author of 
“Heralds of a Passion.”’ 12mo, Net, $1.35 
THE TEARS OF JESUS 


Rev. L. R. Scarborough, D.D. 
hevival sermons by the leading evange- 
list of the South, 12mo. Net, $1.25 
PREPARE TO MEET GOD 


Rev. L. R. Scarborough, D.D. 

More revival sermons on ‘“‘The Central 

Passion of the Gospel.” 12mo. Net, $1.25 
Parish Problems 

HOW TO MAKE THE CHURCH CO 


Rev. William H. Leach 
A brilliant application of psychology and 
common sense to Church administration. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 
Religious Education 
MOTIVES AND EXPRESSION IN 
RELICIOUS EDUCATION 


Professor Charles S. Ikenberry 
A complete program of hand work and 
other expression, by the Dean of the 
Department of Religious Education of 
Daleville College. 
Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Net, $2.00 
STORIES FOR SPECIAL DAYS IN 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Margaret W. Eggleston 
Choice and tested stories for all the 
special days, such as Christmas, etc. 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Net, $1.25 
Recreation 
IT iS TO LAUCH Edna Geister 
Games and stunts for the Church social 
and home party, by an expert Director 
of Recreation. 12mo. Net, $1.25 
ICE-BREAKERS AND THE ICE. 
BREAKER HERSELF Edna Geister 
Another book of games, telling how to 
get people to play and enjoy them. 
12mo. Net, $1.35 
Missions 
WONDERS OF MISSIONS 
Caroline Atwater Mason 
A survey of the great outstanding events 
of missionary history by the author of 
“The Little Green God.” 12mo. Net, $2.00 


THE BOOK OF MISSIONARY 
HEROES Basil Mathews 









































A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 
T. R. Glover, D.D. 


The Swarthmore Lecture for 1912, on 
the Christian Church in the light of its 
history. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


THE PILGRIM. Essays on Religion 
T. R. Glover, D.D. 


“We value this book for the wonderful 
papers in which the author develops the 
theme already set befor is in ‘The 
Jesus of History.’” Challenge 

12mo. Net, $1.75 
LIFE AND HISTORY 


Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, D.D. 
Twelve addresses of the kind that have 
made Dr. Hough famous as a modern 
seer, on two continents. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Rev. T. W. Pym, D.S.O., M.A. 
A practical application of tl new psy- 
cholog'cal methods to ¢ Chri Uan ne 4 


B,0) S7.Ny I 
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Thirty-two stories for young people, of 
daring deeds, revealing the romance of 
missions. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


MISSIONARY HEROES OF AFRICA 
Rev. J. H. Morrison, M.A. 


The shining succession from Robert 
Moffat to Mary Slessor, with original 
material, by an authority on Africa. 

With map of Africa. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


MAKING THE WORLD CHRISTIAN 








Social Christianity 
FACING THE CRisiS 


Sherwood Eddy 

A fearless discussion both of personal 

and of social problems, by the author of 

“Everybody's World."’ 12mo. Net, $1.50 
JESUS CHRIST AND THE 


WORLD TO-DAY 


Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester 
“The authors seek Christ’s way of life 
for individuals, classes, nations.”—The 
Christian Century. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


Sermons 
THE FINALITY OF CHRIST 


Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. 
Recent sermons by the fearless English 
preacher. 12mo. Net, $1.35 
THE SAFEST MIND CURE and 
Other Sermons 


Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. 

“For fresh, vigorous thought e 
this book would be hard to beat.”— 
The Challenge. 12mo. Net, $1.35 
SERMONS FOR DAYS WE 
OBSERVE 

Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, D.D. 
A collection of some of the finest special 
addresses of the minister at Central 
Church, Chicago. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
SERMONS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 


Rev. Frederick D. Kershner, LL.D. 
Twenty-one notable sermons covering 
all the important occasions of the 
church year. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
SERMONS FOR THE GREAT 
— SKS — —————  --—-——_——-——O aoe 
DAYS OF THE YEAR 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D. 
The famous lecturer and preacher, in 
this volume travels the round of the 
year’s celebrations. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
THE VICTORY OF COD 


Rev. James Reid, M.A. 
“If you would know how sermons can 
be long and strong, and doctrinal and 
intensely interesting, read this volume.” 
—The Expository Times. 12mo, Net, $2.00 
THE CROSS AND THE GARDEN 
and Other Sermons 


Rev. F. W. Norwood, D.D. 
“Religion dippe dd and dyed in the color 
of human life.”’"—Jose ‘ph Fort Newton 
12mo. Net, $1.50 
THE MEANING OF LIFE 


Rev. A. Edwin Keigwin, D.D. 
Unusual and gripping sermons on life's 
riddles, by the pastor of the West End 
Presbyterian Church, 7 York. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 
SERMONS ON BIBLICAL 
ttc ttl 


CHARACTERS 
Rev. Clovis G. Chappell, D.D. 


Vivid sketches of the human personal- 
ities of the Bible, such as help to fill 
the great “Representative Church’ in 
the national capital. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
THERE ARE SERMONS IN BOOKS 


Rev. William L. Stidger 

Eleven of the famous dramatic book 

sermons, such as Mr. Stidger preaches 
to congregations of three thousand. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


Inspirational 
THE PLACE OF BOOKS IN 












































The Essential Objectives in Mis- 


THE LIFE WE LIVE 





sionary Endeavor. 
Bishop John Monroe Moore, D.D. 


The philosophy of modern evangelical 
missions. 12mo. Net, $1.75 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT LAWS 

OF LIVINGSTONIA 


W. P. Livingstone 
The story of the man who realized David 
Livingstone’ s dream, by the famous 
author of “Mary Slessor.”’ 
Fully illustrated 8vo. Net 














Rev. William L. Stidger 
Expert book guidance by a man of books. 
Mr. Stidger reads at least one a day 

12mo. Net, $1.50 
Sermon Illustrations 

STORIES AND POEMS FOR 
PUBLIC ADDRESSES 

Rev. A. Bernard Webber 
A usable and well-selected collection, 


thoroughly classified and indexed. 
12mo. Net, $1. 50 
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EDITORIAL 





The Church that 
Cheapens Itself 
EORGE BERNARD SHAW’S recent interview 
about the church is in typical Shavian style. He gives 
the encouraging judgment that if all the churches 
ere closed, it would not be long until others were opened 
His warning about 
the church which cheapens itself might well hang in every 
minister's study. 


ith greater constituencies than ever. 


Dropping paradoxes, he says: “At pres- 
ent the church has to make itself cheap in ail sorts of 
ways, to induce people to attend its services, and the 


” 


cheaper it makes itself, the less the people attend.” One 
thinks at once of some of the publicity devices that are 
The 
ublicity that brags, threatens and coaxes sounds very 
lifierent from the advertising of a staple household article 
m Our popular magazines. The slang and cheap drama 
that one encounters in certain pulpits is a pitiful effort to 


resorted to in order to catch the fancy of the crowd. 


et the crowd. A congregation that laughs sin to scorn 
is one thing; the crowd that laughs at the preacher as well 
as with him is quite another. Someone started tie heresy 
a good while ago that people would -rather sing doggerel 
jan great hymns. Big revivals and religious conventions 
mited to popularize productions like “The Glory Song.” 
‘ublishers of this type of music waxed fat upon the Sun- 
lay schools. Dignity without dullness is a possibility in 
any church. One never meets a truly great personality 
‘ithout admiring the combination of virility with perfectly 
good manners. A preacher does not need to shout, wave 
is arms or make sensational assertions to convince an au- 
den ¢. Phillips Brooks used to stand quietly with his 
ands on his coat lapels to keep them from doing any 
syrations. His great audiences proved that preaching was 


not a gymnastic art. Perhaps the cheapest thing the church 


ever does is to invite into membership unprepared people. 
When entrance into a church is only a ritual act, or the 
mouthing of a religious commonplace, the world stands 
critically by while self-seekers take upon themselves tlic 
outer garment of righteousness. The world demands of the 
church the reality and the dignity of a great spiritual 
program. 


J. Pierpont Morgan 
As Vestryman 

MONG the autumn books are many autobiographies, 
A and none more interesting than “The Story of a Va- 
ried Life,” by Dr. William S. Rainsford, for so many years 
rector of St. George’s church, New York, of which the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan was a vestryman. There was a 
warm friendship between the rector and his vestryman, 
and we have some vivid glimpses of the great financier in 
a capacity not often associated with his name. They came 
near to falling out when the rector decided that the church 
must be democratic. Whereupon Mr. Morgan rose in a 
vestry meeting with this remarkable declaration: “The 
rector wants to democratize the church, and we agree with 
But I do not 


I want it to remain a body 


him and will help him as far as we can. 
want the vestry democratized. 
of gentlemen whom I can ask to meet me in my study.” 
A strange remark, we may think, for an officer of a Chris- 
tian church to make; and fortunately he was voted down, 
Thereupon he declared that 
gut the tact 
of the rector, aided by a friendship which the irate vestry- 
man needed more than many would have thought possible, 
persuaded Mr. Morgan to swallow his defeat and return to 


seven to one, by the vestry. 
he would never sit in another vestry meeting. 


his place. The story shows how difficult is the connection 
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between rich and conservative men and the great religious 
organizations; and yet if the church is not democratic it 
Also, it shows us that 
men like Pierpont Morgan are more helpless and more 


is hardly worth bothering with. 


human than we realize, and that even in a materialistic 
age there is something besides dollars. 


‘When Jesus Wrote 
On the Ground” 


A NEW Dr. Edgar DeWitt 


Jones, of Detroit, will be welcomed by a wide circle 
of readers who have followed the work of 


volume of sermons by 


that distin- 
euished and gracious preacher. It is described accurately 


in its subtitle as “studies, expositions and meditations: in 


he life of the spirit.” and like all his work it reveals an 
xqui site touch both 


of insight and of art. Here is the 


h and 


e ric varied culture, the same artistry in homi- 
iics, the same aptness of illustration, the same brooding 
eauty, but there is growing range of thought and a deeper 
experience—and withal the serenity of one who 
one further in his fellowship of things immortal. De- 
f mere cleverness, using no tricks of rhetoric, the 
and 
he style 1s the man, who unites an old world courtesy with 


new world vision. 


her has real distinction and charm 


If there is less emphasis on the social 


pel than is the vogue of the day, there is more of the 


tor, the teacher, 


the mystic, the wise mentor of the 
nner life, who would lead us into the presence of the Mas- 
and detain us there, knowing, as we are told in a pas- 
of haunting beauty, how in that fellowship even a 


a 


In- 


quietly, letting its music and its 


r bereavement may become a way to Emmaus. 
to read the book 


ative steal over the heart, is to 


have an 


rience of which one hardly dare speak—a sense of 
T ¢ - «) fe” 
Lord of all good life” as near, real, approachable, at 
intimate and august, as when he wrote on the ground. 


The Churches Want 
No Holy War 


Be P Cannon, of the Southern Methodist k-piscopal 
church, has beet ; ¢ 


; «wen misrepresented in a section of the 


‘laimed that he advocated the launch- 


i holy w: The bishop has cabled the state depart- 


irom Constantin 


ople calling attention to the heartless- 


kish demand that all refugees must leave 
September 30. He calls attention to the appeal 
*h leaders last July for the allied forces to 


vestigate c 


nditions in the near east, and asserts that had 


aroamnt ‘ - ae = . 
‘rompt response to this appeal been made the tragedies 
>inyrna might have been prevented. One may safely 


ssert for the churches of America that they want no holy 


var between cross and crescent. 


The time has long gone 
of Jesus may be propagated by violence. 
ls upon the preaching of the gospel and 
individual lives to God. On the other 
hand, church leaders see in a political policy of indiffer- 
entism a menace to the peace of the world. America has 


umulated an authority in the world’s affairs that the 
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nation hardly knows it possesses. The world is aware 
that America alone of the various victors of the world war 
secured no material reward. This creates the impression 
in the minds of the nations that 


The care of the Armenian orphans and 


America is capable of 
idealistic action. 
the splendid educational service in the near east show our 
nation at its best. America should speak in unmistakable 
terms to the Turk in this international crisis. This does 
not mean war; it means testimony. As Dr. Speer said in 
a recent meeting in New York: “We are not here to feed 
the fires of religious hatred against the Turk, not to pro- 
pose war, not to urge our government to take sides on 
cisputed political issues. We are here to declare our con- 
viction that religious minorities are entitled to protection, 
to appeal to our nation to accept its inescapable duty in 
aiding and establishing a righteous peace in the near east, 
and to insist that the Armenian people are entitled to some 
home of their own where they can be safe and able t 


” 


take care of themselves. 


Evangelizing the Ministers 
for Open Shop 

ABOR union chiefs have not yet shown much dispo- 
L sition to take sincerely the potential influence of the 
clergy of the country, though of late there appear to be 
here and there signs of appreciation of the generous sup- 
port which ministers have given to some of the big labor 
enterprises. Perhaps some labor union chiefs who believe 
and practice violence realize they cannot get the clergy t 
endorse their program. Capital, on the other hand, saw 
several years ago that the opinion of churchmen was im- 
portant in the industrial struggle, and Judge Gary has at 
different times circularized the ministers of the United 
States with his arguments. Just now the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers is engaged in enlightening the 
clerical mind. This organization in a recent pamphlet 
says: “A revival of building would put hundreds of 
thousands of building tradesmen to work, reduce the heavy 
burden of rent, and create a demand upon many other in- 
dustries which would result in still further increases in 
employment. But here again the forces of the closed shop 
bar the way.” The ministers of Chicago smile as they 
read this misinformation. They remember that last spring 
there was a long labor struggle in Chicago in which work- 
Not only has 


big business absorbed all of this decrease of wages in I 


ingmen were beaten down in their wages. 


creased cost of materials, but has even on some items gone 
far beyond anything known. Those who helped defeat 
labor unions in Chicago last spring took the money out of 
the pockets of workingmen and increased the dividends of 
But in 


spite of the extortions of big business, some of the build- 


the cement trust and of the lumber corporations. 


ing trades in Chicago are so busy that contractors are 
bidding against one another, paying wages higher than the 
unions ever demanded. Thus what organized capital was 
able to accomplish last spring by means of a big fund and 
a committee to enferce the Landis award, the natural 


forces of supply and demand are about to undo. Secre- 
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‘ary Hoover says America needs a million and a half new 


iwelling houses. The building of these furnishes the 


dealing in building materials with their opportunity. 


What Chesterson 
Saw in America 


HIN Mr. G. K. Chesterton landed last year to be- 
W gin his lecture tour, he solemnly promised not to 
te a book about what he saw in this country. Happily 
he recanted, and his book, ““What I Saw in America,” is 
far the best book ever written about America by an 
hman. “In international relations,” he says, “there 

far too little laughing and far too much sneering. But 
lieve there is a better way which largely consists of 
a form of friendship between nations which is 

tally founded on differences.” So he does not give us 
“comedy of comparisons,” but a rollicking interpretation 
what is most uniquely and distinctly American, from 
» policeman in Oklahoma to the bright lights of Broad- 
rejoicing in differences, and describing all sorts of 
things with sparkling phrases, quips, conceits. prods, 
and, of course, paradoxes. “The worst way of help- 


\nglo-American friendships,” he says, “is to be an 


\nglo-American”: and we believe he is right. He knows 


us in his exposition 


the sanctity of difference, as he taught 


irowning, and he never mistakes difference for inferi- 
Instead of sneering at things unfamiliar, he tries to 
mderstand them—some of his explanations being fear- 


" 


‘and wonderfully made—and what he cannot under- 


he adds to his stock of mystery stories. Everything 

him except prohibition, which he regards as a 
lation of the order of the universe: but apart from his 
inacy on that subject, he saw and understood more of the 


1A 
} } 


nerica than any English writer who has inspected 


Where Denominationalism 
Entrenches Itself 


R' -\L districts were the first to feel the need of 
ibhandoming competitive denominationalism. This 
licated by the sporadic efforts of a half century ago 


to establish “union” churches. These early efforts to 
bring the community into one organization to worship were 
perhaps too much concerned with doctrinal and ritual dif- 
ferences, and probably too little concerned in working out 
4 program of service. But their very existence was a pro- 
test. The metropelitan cities long since saw that 
unrestrained competition meant defeat for Protestantism. 
City federations were formed with comity commissions 
hich took care of the most flagrant cases of overlapping, 
ind through which the planting of new churches was car- 


ried on with better Christian strategy. 


en 


The place where 
minationalism is still brazen and unashamed is in the 
! 


moll... *,.° 
Nater cities, 


‘oom tor the various kinds of denominational organiza- 
ns. The population is predominantly native American, 
id the ia - ° ° ° . 
‘Me process of growth brings in still more Americans. 


Te 


at edifices have been erected in these cities. The 


CHRISTIAN 


In these communities there is apparently 


CENTURY 


churches in such communities are the mainstay of the de- 
nominational boards. From the ller cities come the 
demand for the stricter brand of orthod on the part of 
the boards, and demands can 
tightening up of the purse strings. 
that the progressive minister is most to be cru 
rhe business man of the small city no means ; 
eral minded as the farmer or as tl y] ical ¢ \ 

f world 


He probably reads less, and knows 


ments. Of course ‘ommmunitice 
saving salt. The choice 
pated should recognize their 
munities all the means « 
ism. The public libra: lyceun urse, the circula 


tion of good literature in » homes a t hand f 


cre ating world vision. 


Eyes of Fire 
l is possible for a very active man to have entirely dead 
eyes. It is possible for a very shrewd and adroit man 
to have eyes without that bright and kindling quality 
for which one instinctively looks in the journey through 
can gleam with 


the world. It is possible for eyes which 


the sudden flare of passion or send out sudden swords of 
selfish purpose to be quite without that light of the spirit 
which brings the surest illumination to this hard driven 
world. It is possible for eyes which twinkle with all the 
zest of deft and successful manipulation of men and m 

ments to be incapable of that flame of creative energy 
which is the sure index of a vital mar a vital 
It is rather curious how many dull and heavy 


are in the world today. Some of them are like hurne 


volcanoes. Now there is only dust and ashes where « 


there was vivid and glowing flame. Some of then 

like lamps which have never been lighted. The shade may 
be beautiful in form and lovely in color, but there is 
if modern m 


ene sees evidence of notable ability but little evidence of 


1 
ns 


ht anywhere. As one looks into the ey: 


creative joy. They move rapidly. Within certain limits 


they see clearly. Put the wonderful warmth and light 
which come from a glowing fire within are lacking 
And in the midst of all the hurry and nervous movement 
one sometimes catches a furtive expression which sug 
gests a sense of futility and a suspicion of having lived 
ecret of life. 


In the great creative ages of the world there are eyes 


busily while somehow missing the ven 
» » 


‘ 


of fire everywhere. These passionately inspired people 


are not always right. They make great mistakes. They 


plunge into great tragedies. But they are triumphantly 


alive. They have mighty and mastering and deathless en- 


thusiasms. They see great summoning beacons on the 


mountains of the world. They have kindled responsive 


flames in their own hearts. And as vou look at their 
faces you see only the burning power of their eyes. They 


meet with failure. They march upon weary pilgrimages 


They die with hopes unfulfilled. But they keep the secret 
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of the imperishable fire. They die with their eyes still 
And out of all their living and suffering and 
striving there emerge at last new and creative works of 
art, new and commanding institutions, and all the priceless 
achievements of creative civilization. 


glowing. 


lt was because he found this rich and creative quality 
in the thirteenth century that Henry Adams, one of the 
first men to voice the disillusionment toward which the 
nineteenth century was drifting, found a home for his 
spirit in the older age while he wandered in a lonely and 
joyless brilliancy of cynical days through the age in which 
he was forced to live. It is a matter of profound concern 
that so many men find this day in which we live an age of 
lor no mental acumen and no skill 
in action can take the 


eves without light. 
place of that creative inspiration 

which is the source of all the power of moral insight and 
the inspiration of that spiritual vision which give to all 
vreat periods their highest distinction and produce their 
noblest achievements in letters, in art, and in institutions. 
We may think that it is impossible to produce the men 
with eyes of fire in our 


age. We are too scrupulously 


critical. We are too coldly analytical. We live in a cen- 


tury of analysis. The passion which fuses men and minds 
great synthetic pury But 


reason so is to take counsel too 


ose and action is not for us. 
1 may well be tl to 
easily with the forces of despair. It is at least clear that 
the men with deathless fire in their eyes did not live in 
easy ages. They were not men without power to analyze. 
indeed the greatest of them knew all the passwords of the 
shrewd cynicism of their time and yet maintained contact 
vith sources of perpetual inspiration. Because their hearts 
ere burning and yet not consumed their eyes glowed with 
deathless burning passion. If we think closely and clearly 
we shall probably conclude that only in an age like ours 
is the greatest sort of morally triumphant passion possible. 
It was in spite of the bitter disillusionments of the seven- 
teenth century that the noble fire of pietism came to Ger- 
many. It was in the very atmosphere of deism that the 
great revival came to the England of the eighteenth cen- 


tury. But we are not thinking merely or especially of 


religious expressions of the fire of creative inspiration, 


though it may well turn out that there is a religious source 
for all permanently productive idealism. We are thinking 
f the fact that one must fight for the possession of the 
fire which burns in deathless eyes and we are reminding 
ourselves that the fight is one which may well summon 
every energy of strong men in an age like our own. 
Matthew Arnold once wrote some revealing lines: 
“Quench then the altar fires of your old gods, 
Quench not the fire within.” 


It is the quenching of the fire within which civilization 
cannot permanently survive. It is the presence of this 
fire which renews the iife of the world. Nothing else mat- 
ters so much in this age of buzzing machines and of men 
who have turned their spirits into belts and wheels as the 
recovery of 


1 
} 
I 


creative and exhaustless fire in the heart of 


iumanity. The men with fire in their hearts will have 
fire flashing in their eves. And the men with eyes of fire 


will renew the life of the world. 


October 12, 1922 


The Episcopalians and the 
Federal Council 


FTER prolonged and at times heated discussions, 
the Episcopal General Convention meeting at Port. 
land, Oregon, voted not to become a constituent 

member of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, but to continue the present contact with that 
organization through the commissions on social service and 
church unity, and to appeal to their people to make finan- 
cial contributions to the council. At earlier sessions of the 
convention it seemed probable that a more favorable action 
would be taken. In the house of bishops the proposal to 
unite with the council won by a vote of fifty-seven to 
thirty-one. But in the house of deputies, after what ap- 
peared to be a favorable action by a very small majority, 
a second vote was taken in which the resolution was de- 
This negative action was later con- 
curred in by the house of bishops, and the question was 


feated by half a vote. 


It was, however, 


7 


thus deferred for another three years. 
decided that a joint commission should be appointed, con- 
sisting of three bishops, three clergymen and three laymen 
to make a study of the entire matter and report at the next 
convention. 

It can hardly be doubted that this outcome was for- 
tunate for the Federal Council. Entrance of the Episcopal 
church among the constituent bodies now comprising its 
membership by so narrow a majority as was at first indi- 
cated would have led to constant friction between the two 
groups in the church, and diminished materially the value 
of the new relationship. Furthermore it would have re- 
sulted in embarrassment to the council in its relations with 
a hesitant and half-committed religious body. It is not 
unlikely that another three vears of study of the problem, 
with the labors of a carefully selected commission as a di- 
recting agency, will result in more united action, and may 
find the Episcopal church ready to take its place in the 
council with entire conviction and enthusiasm. 

That this great religious body is committed to a sympa- 
thetic consideration of the proposal is clear from its his- 
toric and insistent advocacy of church unity. No com- 
munion has spoken on this theme with greater urgency and 
devotion than the Episcopalians. The plan for the World 
Conference on Faith and Order is of their devising, and 
has been brought to its present promising status largely 
through their efforts. A very large number of the meti- 
lers of that body have labored earnestly and sympathette- 
ally in promotion of the various movements looking to 
closer cooperation among the churches, including the Fed- 
eral Council. It would appear that the rightful place of 2 
church that has taken such aggressive steps toward closer 
relations among the people of God should be in the one 
organization that stands most conspicuously for unity. 

And this is the conviction of many of the most com- 
manding leaders in the Episcopal church. Bishop Brent, 
whose conspicuous service as the head of the chaplains in 
the American army during the world war endeared him to 


the nation, said on the floor of the Portland convention: 
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“The Episcopal church is in danger of illustrating what 
Pope Pius IX said to Dr. Pusey, ‘Why do you keep ring- 
ing the bell, and do not come in yourself?’ The Episcopal 
church has kept ringing the bell for the people to come 
into the temple of Christian unity, but are still in the bell 
tower. We are timid as a church. We lack courage to 
take action.” 

lhe gifted and lamented editor of The Churchman, the 
leading organ of the Episcopal church, whose recent death 
has brought sorrow to all his editorial colleagues and a 
vreat host of admirers, said in an urgent plea to the dele- 
sates to the Portland convention to take favorable action 
on this proposal: “Fellowship is a creative act founded 
ypon the Christian instinct of love. It is an act of faith 
hecause it trusts the Spirit to create through our commun- 
n with one another benefits which we have not the wis- 
‘om even to pray for. How dare a churchman with his 
knowledge of church history doubt such a truth? Pente- 
st was not the product of a council on unity. Neither 
as the Christian church. Fellowship prepared the way 

Pentecost, and Pentecost created fellowship. There 
were a hundred more perilous, divisive questions to be 
settled and differences to be accommodated before the 
Christians of the first century could be bound together 
ito the fellowship of a church than there are today sepa- 
rating the churches of Protestant Christendom.” 

(he Southern Churchman of Richmond, Va., perhaps 
the most influential of the Episcopalian journals in the 
wth, quotes Bishop Parsons of California as saying: 
“\Ye ought to accept membership in the Federa! Council. 
Our present relation to it is the perfection of straddling 
and quibbling,” and the editor adds, “The fact that this 
urch of ours is not now a member of the Federal Coun- 
| is a distress to a growing multitude of her communi- 

It is more than a distress. It is an embarrassment 
to that Christian conscience which looks upon the grievous 
neels of our world and recognizes the challenge which 
these present for a more effective cooperation in service 
between all Christian people.” 

In the Lambeth pronouncement of two years ago the 

ops made this very important recommendation, that 
“Wherever it has not been done, councils representing all 
hristian communions should be formed with such areas 
as may be deemed most convenient as centers of united 

rt to promote the physical, moral and social welfare 

i the people, and the rule of Christ among all nations, 
and over every region of human life.” This fine sugges- 
n must commend itself to all thoughtful persons as a 

st valuable means of realizing the present spirit of co- 
operation abroad in the world, and of carrying it to still 
‘uller expression. But, as The Churchman cogently de- 
lares, “In America we have ready at hand, without setting 

/new machinery, precisely the type of council suggested 

this resolution of Lambeth. The Federal Council of 
Churches has been tried out and is already performing 
¢ticiently many kinds of Christian service over a vast area. 
lf we are guided by the spirit and counsel of Lambeth the 
least that we as a communion can do is to open negotia- 


tions with the Federal Council that we may assure our- 


selves whether membership in that body is not feasible and 
a duty. To cooperate in a half hearted way, as we are 
now doing through our department of social service, does 
not meet the requirement of Lambeth.” 

Members of the Episcopal church who object to union 
with the Federal Council urge one of two or three difh- 
culties in the way of such affiliation. The first is that 
they are not quite sure that the Episcopal church is to be 
counted a Protestant body. There is a strong party in 
the church that believes that their relationship is with the 
Roman Catholic church. As some of them have expressed 
it, their body is a Catholic church with a Protestant con- 
stituency. In worship, history and doctrine it allies itself 
with the Roman group. In its environment, associations 
and friendships it stands with Protestant Christianity. It 
must be remembered, however, that even on this ground 
the fellowship of the Federal Council offers opportunities 
for common service with the Roman Catholic church which 
no single religious body has obtained, as has been shown 
in the cooperation of the council with the Catholic author- 
ities in the promotion of the conference on the reduction 
of armaments, and the joint appeal for the settlement of 
the coal strike. 

Another objection is that the constitution of the Federal 
Council does not sufficiently emphasize the importance of 
doctrinal convictions and statements. But it does not 
minimize or depreciate the significance of such statements. 
It merely recognizes that the churches are themselves the 
responsible authorities in creedal matters, and that the 
function of the council is the expression of the cooperative 
interests of the churches, without undertaking to pro- 
nounce on questions of doctrinal character. Similarly the 
argument that the declarations of the council eliminates 
distinctions between the various points of view of the di‘- 
ferent Protestant churches on the subject of church orders 
is to be answered with the basic utterance of the council 
that in the nature of the case it cannot undertake to fix 
the grounds to be occupied by the constituent churches on 
the subject of church organization and order any more 
than on that of doctrine. Its field is the unquestioned area 
of Christian life and work. And in that area its experi- 
ence has demonstrated the practicability and efficiency of 
cooperative service. 

The various communions of the church, east and west, 
have manifested some degree of interest in the projected 
conference on faith and order. With the exception of the 
Roman Catholic church, all Christian groups throughout 
the world, so far as they have been visited and invited, 
have given evidence of their willingness to participate in 
the proposed conference. Yet the fact that the Protestant 
Episcopal church remains out of formal relations with the 
most conspicuous effort yet made to realize the oneness 
of the followers of Christ can hardly fail to have its influ- 
ence in cooling to some extent the sympathies of the com- 
munions invited to the conference. If it has not appeared 
practicable to the Episcopal church to join with other Prot- 
estant churches in efforts to accomplish the common Chris- 
tian tasks of evangelism, religious education, social service 
and interracial relations, how can it be expected that the 
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churches can come to any likeness of mind on the intricate 
and perplexing problems of doctrine and holy orders? 
The Episcopal church stands today very much where the 
Disciples of Christ stood a few years since in their rela- 
tions to the Federal Council. Committed by all the sanc- 
tions of their history to the advocacy and practice of Chris- 
yet found themselves hampered in their 
eeded 
\nd 


opposition to the Federal 


: > ' 
tian unton, they 


irian sentiment which suc 


. : 
gatherings by a sect 


ontrolling their convention policies 


entiment took the form of 


lan of c proposed by the 


operation 


council did not includ 


e all the doctrinal items in the posi- 


tion of the Disciples. The demand made by the reluctant 


section of the communion really amounts to insistence that 
the denominational program of the Disciples must be ac- 
1 by all with whom intimate and effective fellowship 


vas to be established This was but another wav of say- 


as soon as the other Protestant churches were 


to attain unity by joining the communion of the 


I Disc iples, they Mule » welcomed. ( ypen minded leaders 


in the communion protested against so narrow and un- 


christian an attitud \nd vet it was only after several 
vears of agitation and education on the 
tion that favorable 


l-ederal 


of a religious body pleading for the unity of the people of 


anomalous situa- 


action was taken toward union with the 


Council, and the intolerable paradox was ended 


(od and yet refusing association with an effective means 
of realizing an immediate and appreciable measure of that 


unity. 


I one 


eee , aS as : ] 
regard at least the Inpiscopalians have broken 


lresh ground in this area. They have so far heeded the 
wishes of. that half H 


of their own body which ardently de- 
sires inclusion in the Federal Council as to appoint a com- 
mission for study of the entire question, and subsequent 


report. It ought not to prove impossible to agree on favor- 


able terms of fellow ship. The council is the 


servant of all 


$ constituent bodies, and its purpose is to make it pos- 
sible. wi romi > evasi f 

ible, without compromise or evasion on the part of any, 
to unite tor such types of Christian service as are most 


e7 7 ] “~ y . 
needed today, and cannot be accomplished -effectively by 


anv denominatio: 


in isolation 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


“If Winter Comes” 


| iY winter comes, ai 
If queenly roses p 
| 


Re well assured that in tl 


wild and chill, 
cold, 


ie ashen mold 


17 
DOW 


1 h the 


Shall bourgeon lovely gardens that shall fill 
rhe earth with beauty. For the wood and hill, 
By north wind shorn, bright robes of living green 


Shall soon be wrought, unheard, unseen, 


By Him who turns destruction to His wall. 


If winter comes—alas, and it shall come! 

Men’s hearts wil! ache, with lonely brooding pent ; 
In that bleak hour shall every choir be dumb 
That fills our hearts today with sweet content. 
Yet Life still reigns, and soon the year will bring 


Maytime and joy, with all things blossoming. 
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The Postage Stamp 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE came unto me a friend who is something oj 
a Joker, and he inquired of mie, saying, Dost tl 


Portraits of 


purchase Fine Steel Engrave 
Men? 
And I said, A few. 
And he said, I 
eorge Washington. 
And I asked him, Which Portarit, 
And he said, It 
Washington, but I remember not the name of the artist, 


fain would sel thee a Portrait 


and How Much? 
is the most famous of all Portraits of 


nor yet that of the engraver, but it is Straight Goods. And 

I will sell it unto thee for Five Farthings. And I have also 

a Bronze Medal with the Head of Abraham Lincoln by a 

“amous Sculptor, and that also will I sell unto thee for 

Five Farthings; for I love thee, and would fain see these 
easures added to thy Collection. 

And I inquired of him, saying, How dost thou get that 
way? For I can buy thy portraits of Washington at the 
i’ostoffice for two farthings, and thy medal with the head 
ot Lincoln do they sell at the Bank at the rate of ten 
ror a dime. 
it was a clever 


So he did not get me that time, but 


trick, albeit an ancient one. And | meditated on this por- 
trait of George Washington that is finely graven in Steel, 
ind selleth for two farthings, that it will go further than 
any other portrait of Washington known to Collectors. 
And I said, It is 
pensive, Unobtrusive, and well-nigh Ubiquitous, but how 
Hast thou a friend 


Thou canst write him a word of cheer, and 


Consider the Postage Stamp. [nex- 
7 
! 
much it can convey of sorrow or joy. 
in Arizona? 
drop it in the corner box or hand it to the Rep man at ‘he 
engraving of George 


end of the route, and the little steel 


Washington will convey it ail the way. Hast thou a neg- 


lected brother in Skowhegan, Maine, there is ever avail- 
able unto thee in his behalf a Postoffice and a Throne of 


race, and both of them are blessings of high order. Thou 


anst write unto thy Congressman, protesting against his 
. 


vote, or unto thy Minister, thanking him for fast Sunday's 
sermon, and stick on a picture of George Washington, and 
go to bed with a clear conscience. 

And he said, All those things are worth doing, and the 
price is dirt cheap. 

And I said, There are many more lessons of the Pos- 
iage Stamp, but there is one which, though it be not new, 

so important I could wish that all men might learn it. 
ihe Success of the Postage Stamp is in this, that it dots 
stick to one thing until it doth arrive at its destination, 
and achieve its result. 

And he said, That, indeed, is a good lesson. 

And I said, If I could cause this lesson to go with the 


° - . *oihle 
nurchase, then would I invest a large fraction of my visible 


wealth in portraits of George Washington, and I would 
tick one on every woman’s mirror, and one in the crown 
of every man’s hat, and say, If thou hast before thee any 
vorthy object, Stick to it, like a Postage Stamp, and verily, 
though thou art punched and defaced, thou shalt event 
ually arrive. 





The New Sociology and the 
Old Gospel 


By Charles A. Ellwood 


ODERN SCIENCE is gradually sifting and test- 
ing truth in every field. If there is truth in reli- 
gious experience, surely it will in time be corrobo- 

ted by the independent, dispassionate investigations of 
nce. And modern science is making rapid headway 
the very fields which have hitherto been occupied by 
rion and ethics. It is pertinent, therefore, to inquire, 
w fares it with the great ideals of ethical religion—the 
rth of love, of service, of self-sacrifice, in human life? 
validity of these ideals, by which men have tried to 
overthrown or 


| their ideal society in the past, re- 


reed by modern science? 

is perhaps premature to give any definite answer to 
ons like these, as scientific investigation along these 
But it may be of interest to 


is far from complete. 


the conclusions of a few leading social thinkers whose 
tigations and reasoning entitle their opinions to con- 
They represent samples, to be sure, of merely 

school of sociological thinking; but if the writer is not 
staken this school is the significant one in sociology at 
nt and for the future. Many other sociologists of the 
est standing whose names we shall not even mention 


ng equally to this school. 


REAFFIRMATION OF IDEALS 


nay be worth recalling that sociology started with a 
ifirmation of the social ideals of ethical religion. Comte’s 


indeed, was largely an attempt to find support 


Christian ethics in science rather than in theology. 


mte recognized explicitly that his ethical principle oi 
truism, or “live fer others,” was but a restatement of the 
ciple of service which the church had long taught. In 
later life, moreover, Comte saw that this principle of 

m must be grounded in the affections, or the heart. 
tells us, “The intellect should always be the servant 
the heart, never its slave.” His great trinity was love, 
er, and progress. “Love,” he says, “seeks order and 
tyes to progress; order fixes love and directs progress ; 
gress develops order and gives new scope to our love.” 
| nations, he thinks, are aspiring more or less to develop 

rsal love. Perhaps confusing what ought to be with 
hat is, he asserted in his “Positive Polity” that “we tire 
thinking and even of acting, but we never tire of 
ng.” He even quotes Madame de Stael’s aphorism, 


is nothing real in the world but love,” with ap- 
il. All of these ideas were taken up and made a part 
omte’s positive “Religion of Humanity”; but by most 
e “hard-headed” social thinkers of Comte’s time and 


beeri regarded as sentimentalism. 


they have 


e reaction against the religious idealism of Comte’s 


ology was led chiefly by Herbert Spencer and Karl 
x, though a host of thinkers in economics and in the 
Nogical and physical sciences followed in their footsteps 


ecame the fashion in sociology to repudiate, if not to 


ridicule, the “soft” views of the Comteans. This material- 
istic reaction has, however, practically run its course, and 
there are now signs that Comte’s fundamental attitude in 
sociology, which we may call the humanitarian, may be 
reinstated. The very watchwords of modern sociology 
how a trend in this direction. The best of modern sociolo- 
gists are emphasizing, not mechanistic and unconscious 
adjustments, nor even conflict, as the great building forces 
the life of societies. Rather, they are recognizing such 
processes as socialization, cooperation, coordination, and 
iealization as fundamental. They see social evolution in 
the future, whatever it may have been in the past, not as 
an outgrowth of economics, but rather as a product of 
ethical ideals. The will 


justification for this statement 


appear in the quotations given later in this article 


PROCESS OF SOCIALIZATION 


The process of socialization, which occupies such a con 
picuous place in modern sociology, especially deserves 
attention. We may accept Professor E. W. Burgess’ defi- 
nition of socialization as “conscious and willing coordina- 
tion by the person of his interests with those of the group.” 
Such socialization may be, of course, with reference to a 
ery small group, such as the family or the local commu 
nity; but sociologists generally use the word as having 
reference to very large groups, especially to nations, civili 
sociologists of 


general, 


zations, and even humanity. In g 


the school of which we are speaking would not recognize 
ocialization as complete unless it led the individual prac- 
tically to identify himself and his interests with those 
of humanity as a whole. It is to such socialization of the 


individual that the scciologists of the school we have men- 


} 


toned look for the solution of the great problems of our 


civilization, rather than to mere external social control. 


Social control depends upon constraint of the individual, 
while socialization would place the control within the indi- 
thus it would reconcile social control 


vidual, and 


and self-control. Moreover, the sociologists of this school 
recognize that such socialization of the individual can not 
be effected by the education of the intellect, but involves 
and right 
Such 


in be a hieved, 


the establishment of right emotional attitudes 


will attitudes as the basis of a right social order. 
socialization of the mind and heart of man « 
educational process, ut when 


h more t! 


of course, only through an 


nee achieved it will do muc an establish a secure 


ial order; it will also insure social progress 


LOVE A DYNA 


the difficulties in the way of such a socialization of the 


mind and will of all individuals it 1s not our purpose to 


discuss. We would point out merely that the dynamic 
which these social thinkers rely upon to bring about such 


. change in individuals and in society is the old ene, which 





THE 


has long been advocated by ethical religion, namely, sym- 
pathy or love. Perhaps one of the first among English- 
speaking sociologists to break away from the “hard” 
school of social thinkers, headed by Herbert Spencer, was 
the late Lester I. Ward. Ward not only asserted the 
supremacy of mind in social evolution, but also the su- 
premacy of feeling in determining the social process; and 
among the feelings he singled out sympathy as the basis 
of altruism and so the feeling which was therefore particu- 
larly favorable to social progress. 

In discussing the causes of progress he rightly stresses 
the influence of agitators and reformers, but he says: 
“There must be deeper causes that not only create the 
agitator and the reformer, but that also create the quality 
of the moral and mental soil in which the seeds they sow 
will take root and grow. They are many, but may for 
the most part be reduced to one, viz., the growth of svm- 
pathy in the human breast.” He concludes with the para- 
dox, “Reforms are chiefly advocated by those who have 
no personal interest in them,” and thus recognizes prac- 
tically not only the possibility, but the actual power, of 


disinterested sympathy and love in human society. 


ONSTRUCTIVE FORCES 


Prof. Vranklin IH! Giddings is another American soci- 
vlogist whose general ideas tend strongly in the same direc- 
tion. Professor Giddings finds that hkemindedness, the 
consciousness of kind, sympathy, congeniality, and result- 
ing affection are the true constructive forces in the build- 
ing of human society. Without stopping to give quotations 
trom his works, however, it may be permissible to hurry 
on to two other American sociologists whose ideas very 
definitely illustrate the trend which we have mentioned. 
ihe first is Professor Charles Horton Cooley of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, whose werk in sociology has been to 


demonstrate the important role which “primary,” or face- 


to-face, groups, such as the family and the neighborhood, 


lav in social evolution. 


Professor Cooley shows that it 
is from these groups that men get the ideas by which they 
seek to regulate their social life in general. From these 
groups we get our notions of love, charity, justice, and 
hindliness—we get, in a word, the sentiments, ideals, and 
values which make us human. 

All human history is an attempt to take the sentiments 
and affections which are natural to these groups and carry 
them over to human relations in general. “Those systems 
of larger idealism,” Professor Cooley tells us, “which are 
most human and so of most enduring value, are based 
vpon the ideals of primary groups.” Such a system of 
ijealism is Christianity. “Sentiment,” moreover, “is the 
chief motive-power of life and, as a rule, lies deeper in 
our minds and is less subject to essential change than 
hought, from which. however, it is not to be too sharply 
separated.” By sentiment Professor Cooley means “social- 
ived feeling, feeling which has been raised by thought and 
intercourse out of its merely instinctive state and become 
properly human. ‘ilius love is a sentiment, while lust is 
not.” “The sentimert of mutual kindness or brotherhood,” 
Professor Cooley points out, “is a simple and widespread 
thing, belonging not only to man in every stage of his de- 
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velopment, but extending, in a crude form, over a great 
part of animal life.” But he adds, “This sentiment flour- 
ishes most in primary groups where it contributes to ap 
ideal of moral unity of which kindness is a main part.” 


CENTRAL FACT OF HISTORY 


Now the central fact of history, according to Professor 
Cooley, is the gradual enlargement of social feeling, social 
consciousness, and rational cooperation. This is what ex- 
plains such movements as Christianity and democracy. 
These are not excrescences on the historical tendencies 
which are socially abnormal. “One of the most obvious 
things about selfishness,” Professor Cooley tells us, “is the 
unhappiness of it.” Professor Cooley thinks that every- 
thing which tends to bring mankind together in larger 
entities of sympathy and understanding is good. He 
stoutly maintains that this is the normal trend of de- 
velopment. 

In a striking passage he sums up the matter by saying, 
“The mind, in its best moments, is naturally Christian; 
because when we are most fully alive to the life about us 
the sympathetic becomes the rational. . . . The one in 
whom human nature is fully awake, ‘Love your enemies 
and do good to them that despitefully use you,’ is natural 
and easy, because despiteful people are seen to be ina 
state of unhappy aberration from the higher life of kind- 
ness, and there is an impulse to help them to get back. 
‘the awakened mind identifies itself with other persons, 
living the sympathetic life and following the golden rule 
by impulse.” 


HUMAN MINDS INTERWOVEN 


IXven stronger is the trend toward the reaffirmation of 
the ideals of ethical religion in Dr. A. ]. Todd’s book en- 
” Dr. Todd tells us 

like Cooley, that “Human minds are not separate 


but interwoven.” “The social bond is established and 


titled, “Theories of Social Progress. 


rooted in the development of self-consciousness itself.” 
l'e goes on to say, “We are all of us part and parcel of 
each other. It is the community of ourselves that 
hauled us up out of the Eocene pit and made us men.” 
‘Juoting with implied approval Aristotle’s maxim. that 
“Friendship or love is the bond which holds states to- 
gether,” Dr. Todd goes on to assert, “It is not too mucit 
to say that a man is just so much of a man as his sympa- 
thies are wide. ... It is not some special quality of 
altruism or sentimentality, but simple imagination and its 
correlative, kindly sympathy, that form the basis of social 
ethics and serious social reform. It is likewise the basis 
of our whole social organization.” Dr. Todd sees nothing 
in this doctrine which will emasculate men. The truth 1s 
that we are all one and that it is our business to serve. 
“We are freest when love and intelligence constrain us to 
identify ourselves with our fellows.” To bring about prog- 
ress, therefore, we must evangelize and educate the indi- 
vidual in this direction, but such education, he rightly 
says, will be futile unless the material factors in the social 
situation are also changed. 

Even more striking is the trend toward the reaffirma- 
tion of essential ethical religious ideals among the British 
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-ociologists. Here it may be remarked that British social 
shought seems characterized by more maturity than Ameri- 
an. It is also characterized by greater freedom of ex- 
pression. Scientific taboos seem to have less power in 
Great Britain than in America, and British social thinkers 
Jo not hesitate to express themselves clearly, even though 
they may be accused of sentimentalism. Among the earlier 
ritish ‘thinkers who led the reaction against Herbert 
Spencer and his “hard” philosophy, great credit must be 
eiven to Benjamin Kidd. In his “Social L-.volution” Kidd 
rointed out that social progress is even more dependent 
upon the accumulation of altruism than it is upon the ac- 
smulation of material goods or of knowledge. 


SECRET OF SOCIAL MORALE 


In his latest work, “The Science of Power,” Kidd 
showed that emotional attitudes are the secret of social 
morale and of social efficiency, and that if we could secure 
a right education of the emotions we might transform our 
civilization in a single generation into a Christian society. 
While Kidd at times exaggerated the factors he em- 
phasized and neglected other factors, yet there can scarcely 
le any doubt as to the soundness of his central positions, 
is we have just stated them. It was the development and 
education of the sympathetic or altruistic emotions which 
Kidd emphasized as the main thing necessary for social 
progress. He failed to stress the equal need of intelligence 
and belittled the part which rationality might play in hu- 
man society. These faults of Kidd are fully overcome, 

wever, in the writings of such typical British thinkers 

Wallas, Hobhouse, and Branford. 

Professor Graham Wallas is a teacher of political sci- 
ence in the University of London. In his well-known 
work, “The Great Society,” he pleads, not only for an or- 
ganization of thought and activity in modern society, but 
aa Organization of good will or love. Defining love as 
the common conscious factor in those dispositions which 
ncline us to benefit our fellows,” he points out that love is 
creasingly needed as social evolution advances. “As the 
scale and complexity of social organization extend, the 
need of clear-sighted love will extend with it.” To those 
eptics who maintain that love is impossible when there is 
no personal acquaintance he replies, “Many sociologists 
‘ave contended that outside the range of our senses strong 
‘cial emotion (love) is impossible. 
mistake. . 


. This is clearly a 
. . Love for those whose existence is presented 
‘o us only through our imagination may act with enormous 
force.” Wallas holds, therefore, that the love of humanity 
is not a self-delusion, but is a real sentiment of tremen- 


(ous power increasingly needed in modern life. 


VINDICATION OF IDEALISM 


Professor L. T. Hobhouse, professor of sociology in the 


hs) 


3». . . 
Vniversity of London, and perhaps the profoundest philo- 


sophical thinker among English-speaking sociologists, is 
probably the investigator who has furnished best the scien- 
tie and philosophical background for the defense of 
Chical religious idealism. The results of his researches 
are to be seen in his great work, “Morals in Evolution.” 
This work may be said to be a vindication from the socio- 
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logical standpoint of humanitarian idealism, and so of 
Christian ethics on its positive side. The development of 
ethics, Hobhouse tells us, “has shown that when we look 
at matters from the point of view of common humanity 
it is true that there is none so lowly but he must be con- 
sidered equally with the noblest, that the spirit of mild 
equity is better even in the interests of order than that of 
harshness, that it is a hard fact that hatred does not cease 
by hatred but by love, that the fundamental remedy for 
evil and for error is not physical force but spiritual re- 
veneration.” “The sccial type,” Professor Hobhouse points 
out, “inherits the earth. It does not defeat itself. It suc- 
ceeds.” Hence, as he says in his book, “The Rational 
Good,” “The good citizen is essentially a cooperative unit,” 
“The truth — Says Professor Hobhouse, “that each per- 
sonality is itself but a part of a whole and its harmony but 
an element of a wider harmony.” “The moral order implies 
a spiritual principle which, from its most salient feature, 
we may call briefly the principle of love.” 


WORLD OF MIND A UNITY 


In regard to achicvement as the end of life and of per- 
sonality, Professor Hobhouse says, “There is a limit to 
the expansiveness of faculty and achievement where there 
is no desire to share the fruits with all who can enjoy them. 
These limits disappear only when we come to the whole 
world of mind, aware of itself as a unity, bound together 
by love and reason. . The ego must find an object be- 
cause it needs love and it needs something to connect it 
with the world of mind. But the world of mind is based 
cn love within, and has nothing without to connect itself 
with, Thus its end is the achievement and maintenance of 
harmony within.” In giving this philosophical justifica- 
tion of love as the central principle of a harmonious and 
rightly developed social lite, Professor Hobhouse points 
out that “the end must be the harmonious development, 
not of the individual personality as such, but of all that 
group with which the individual can enter into organic 
relation—ideally of nothing less than collective humanity.” 

It is Mr. Victor V. Branford, founder of the British 
Sociological Review,” however, who, next after Kidd, has 
given the clearest statement of his belief that love is the 
dynamic to which we must look for the solution of our 
secial problems and the securing of an ideal social order. 
[In his little book, “St. Columba: A Study of Social In- 
neritance and Spiritual Development” (which deserves to 
ne much better known), Mr. Branford tells us, “the evolu- 
tion of idealism in the race is paralleled in the individual 
by the cultivation of love.” Because “it is the property of 
love to change the soul into that which it loves,” love is the 
human dynamic which makes possible the sociologist’s 
aspiration to integrate personality and community. 


LOVE CREATIVE 


Moreover, “love when it looks into the future is cre- 
ative,” and the will to love is the will to grow holy, i. e., 
to integrate into sanctity and stand righteous towards every 
human and divine relation. “We inherit,” Mr. Branford 
tells us, “a tradition of evil which weighs as a burden on 
each of us.” But there is also possible for us an ideal 
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world, and this ideal world may be entered by always act- 
Sympathy 


and love, using intelligence, or science, as its instrument, 


ing as if we loved our neighbor as ourselves. 


will build in time the ideal human community, and will 
change the whole aspect of life from one of suffering and 
sorrow to one of joy and satisfaction. 

If these things had been said a generation ago, they 


would undoubtedly have been regarded as mere expres- 


sions of sentimentalism. Many would no doubt still so 
regard them; but it may be pointed out that they are 
statements made by men who are practically all engaged in 
the most careful study of human nature and human society. 
No name, for example, stands higher in the whole field of 
science and philosophy than that of Professor Hobhouse. 
‘t would seem, therefore, that the ideals long supported 
by ethical religion, and particularly by the teachings of 
Jesus and Paul, are about to receive unexpected support 
from the present day development of modern scientific 
social thought. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with the teachings of 


Jesus and Paul will recognize that these conclusions by 
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‘eading scientific students of human society are but te. 
statements, for the most part, of their teachings. If agy. 
one asks how this is possible, the student of social evolu. 
tion would doubtless reply that religious idealism is based 
upon reflection upon the experience of many generation: 
of men, and that its beliefs, while not exact scientific gen- 
eralizations, were built up on relatively true and carefy| 
inductions from human experience. Therefore it happen, 
that religions their “revelations” and “intuitions” 
often anticipate the generalizations of science built wy 


with 


after the most careful research. The intelligent Christian 
should surely, therefore, welcome the work of science wit! 
its task of sifting truth from error in the religious as well 
is other traditions of the past. If we can judge from the 
present trend in sociology, there seems to be little dange; 
that the Christian ideal of life will be overthrown. On the 
contrary, I prophesy that sociology, instead of being “the 
‘iabolical science,” as once it was characterized by certai 
orthodox churchmen, will prove to be the great instrumen: 
by which ethical religion may not only redeem the hume 
world but vindicate its own ideals. 


The Minister Between Sundays 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


HE editor of this magazine has invited me to furnish 
some talk concerning the week-day pursuits of the 
minister, as he goes about doing good, or doing badly, 
or doing indifferently, in the capacity in his parish. The 
commission stipulates that these remarks are to be ad- 
dressed particularly to the younger members of 
fession. All the 
hereby notified, at the outset, that the observations made 


our pro- 


the venerable veterans in service are 
in this and the subsequent papers appearing under the cap- 
for the 


Our elders and betters 


tion which decorates these lines are intended 


questing youth of our vocation. 
will find very little here previously unknown to them; and 
it is freely conceded that this thesis might easily be elab- 
orated by almost any of them in phrases more felicitous 

I am writing, then, to 
They will kindly drape 
themselves about the old man’s knee, and cock an attentive 
If the 


ge ° 
cCiinic 1S 


and in a tone of higher authority. 
the novices of our profession. 

ear. oldsters wish to stand by, and make sure the 
conducted properly, there will be no objection. 
The seat of the scornful, however, has been removed from 
the pit, temporarily, to make room for the class. 
To take immediate advantage of the privileges of senes- 
cence, let me speak briefly of my general feeling toward 
the ministry as a life-work, in reminiscent mood. These 
things are spoken for your encouragement. To say them, 
at all, | must be autobiographical. I am on the eve of 
celebrating the twentieth anniversary of my ordination into 
the Christian ministry. I entered this profession, which 
was my father’s, with both eyes open to most of its ex- 


actions, many of its sacrifices, and some of its rewards. 


Now that a score of years have been spent in it, were 
again to choose a vocation, knowing all that I do toda 
about the ministry, I should unhesitatingly ratify my earlier 
decision. 

In these days when so very much is being said abou: 
“an overworked and underpaid ministry,” it affords me 
<ome satisfaction to express my gratitude to the church as 
a just and considerate employer. “Overworked and under- 
naid” is a fetching phrase—balanced, euphonistic, orator- 
cal. But, so far as it relates to by own experience, it 
false. Doubtless it must be true in many cases, else 1 
would not be spoken so often; but it has not been true 
At no time have 
| been so busy as some member of my congregations a¢- 


with me. I have not been overworked. 
mitted that they were; and I think I have enjoyed more 
leisure than most of them. Neither have I been wnderpax 
My income, through the years, has compared very faver- 
ably with that of the majority of those who subscribed te 
ward it. It has never been my right of duty to inquire 
how many of my confessedly overworked and underpai 
colleagues might have increased their wages and reduced 
their labor by donning some other uniform; but I have some 
private opinions on that matter locked in my desk to & 
published posthumously when I am safe from the remark 
which verily would be their reward. 


“OVERWORKED AND UNDERPAID” 

If one may take the risk of being irritatingly candid- 
the less talking you do about “an overworked am 
underpaid ministry,” the brighter will be your chances 


be able truthfully to refute that statement as it might app 
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vour ewn case. Most people are too much occupied 
*«h their own afiairs to make meticulous invoice of their 
chbors’ actual value. They accept others at their own 
ting, just as the fire insurance agent takes your word 
- it that you have two thousand dollars’ worth of furni 
ein your house. Only when there has been a fire does 
come around with a pencil and tablet to investigate the 


wt state of your worldly goods. Likewise, it is only 


en your personal value to society is on the stand, 
icted, that the public goes to the bother of making 


eriouts inventory of you. Ordinarily, it rates you at your 
ippraisal of vourself. If, therefore, you go about sa) 
that you are overworked and underpaid, most people 
il catalog you with all the rest of the overworked and 
nderpaid persons of their acquaintance—an estimate 
h will not only do you no credit but actually ieopardize 


ir chances to improve your condition. 


I's one thing for a man voluntarily to assume a 

ork, inadequately remunerated, preferring to de 

e hi happiness from his opportunities to 
PI Pi 


pleasures 


ve than from purchased with a good in 
me. It’s quite another thing when, having entered upon 
fully aware of the conditions indicated above, he sourly 
ts and complains. 
Vioreover, you do well to avoid contracting the silly 
bit of chattering about how busy you are. This is a pet 
merican obsession. Seven persons out of every nine, in 
untry, are indulging in this foolish talk about them- 
lves, obviously to create the impression that their services 
in great demand. Well-meaning old ladies will tell 


1 that you are working yourself to death. 


KY 


If they pre- 


believe this, so be it. But it is a known fact thai 

achers are considered a preferred risk by life insurance 
i o 

mpanies. Only in exceptional cases do they not live to 


ripe old age. ‘ )f course, if it should come to the SOTTS 
iss that you do actually work yourseli tu death, that will 
+} 


@° 
} 


adie wl 


an unbecoming way for one to 10 is pledged to 
llow the leading of a man whose career closed at thirty 
ree—but the chances of your surviving the exactions of 
ur job are excellent. When, therefore, solicitous friends 
em disposed to mourn your untimely end, superinduced 
heavy labor, embrace the opportunity offered you to do 
me constructive counselling on the high importance of 
s all ridding ourselves of this insidious “busy-bee” which 
is fatally stung the poise of so many otherwise efficient 
“ople 


MENTAL TRANQUILITY 


\bove all, don't let your parishioners spoof you about 
ur exhausting labors until you begin to worry about it 
urself. Many members of our profession are making 
emselves ridiculous with running about, watch in hand, 
mopping a perspiring brow, as they attend, single-hand- 
«lly, to the world’s salvation. Perhaps the greatest con- 
ibution you can make to this hysterical generation is in 
fering a living example of mental tranquillity. He whom 
* serve said, “Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
tavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” This was one of the 
host alluring of his invitations to the public to accept his 
way of life. I doubt if you and I, as his ambassadors, will 
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e able to make this precept sound very convincing unless 
we cultivate other habits of mind and conduct than those 
vhich propel us about, panting and puffing, m a state of 
perpetual panic and stampede. 


l'rom the 


first dav of my experience in the ministry 
m social position has been made b my office 
Mi 2ssociations have alwavs been with the most 


influential people of the towns and cities in which | have 


lived. I was not required to earn their friendship by long 


residence among them. | found the place made for me 


vhen | arrived. My family’s social position has been no 
iess pleasant and secure. When a young physician con 
trives to make a place for himself, in a new community, 
by dint of five years’ diligent application to duty, people 
comment pleasantly upon the promptness of his arrival into 
their confidence. Let him remove to another town, and he 
has it all to go through with again. The same goes for 
the lawyer. But the preacher is a person of consequence 
in the town before he has had time to unpack his freight. 
This is a perquisite of our office which is not to be sniffed 
at. Neither is it to be ignored. Such a singular privilege 


carries with it a distinct responsibility. Not only may the 
minister step immediately into a place of social prominence 
in the town where his lot is temporarily cast, but he must 
Let 


him bottle himself up, and refuse to avail himself of the 


accept that distinction and make adequate use of it. 


courtesies extended him, via his office, and he diminishes 
his usefulness in that community in exact proportion to the 


depth of his seclusion. 


VINDICATING THE DEACON 


Much has been said of the cantankerous stage deacon 
hard-fisted, narrow of vision, dictatorial, impertinent. | 
hereby rise to speak in the defense of the deacons and 
trustee Almost without exception, the officers of the 
churches I have served have been men of high caliber, 
1 


oad sympathies, and generous disposition, who have pa 


viently borne with my blunders and excused my shortcom 
ings to themselves and others, quite beyond any reasonable 


All 


explained on the 


cxpectation. this criticism of the deacon is easily 
ground that the general public really 
wishes it were better than it is; but, unwilling to discipline 
its character to the attainment of this creditable aspiration, 
it prefers to bemean the morality of those who are ap 
pointed to exemplary offices in the church, so that the gap 
Letween their respective moralities may be less offensively 
apparent. In other words, if, wishing to be as good as 
vou are, 1 do not care to make the sacrifices involved in 
elevating myself, my next best course is to find enough 
fault with you to bring you nearer where I am. This is 
the plain solution of the obvious greediness with which the 
public receives the theatrical misrepresentations of the 
preacher and the deacon. It is a left-handed way of com- 
plimenting itself upon the possession of a noble sentiment 
!t wishes there were not so wide a chasm between its moral 
code and his, and, unable to bridge that chasm by rising 
to a higher level it tries to bring its spiritual superiors 
down to where the majority live. 

It will be very unfortunate for you to begin your min- 


istry with the subconscious belief that the deacon is goinr 
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You do well to assume that he is 

Keep close to him. The better 
you know him, personally, the less opportunity there will 


to cause you trouble. 
your staunchest friend. 


be for any misunderstandings in matters of administration. 
And, in the event of your failure to see eye-to-eye with 
him, remember, before you commit any audacity, that the 
deacon has been living in that town for a long time before 
the people ever heard of you. Make up your mind that, in 
most matters, the average deacon is right. He is honestly 
anxious for you to succeed; for, if you fail, his church 
will be injured by that much. If, however, conditions 
should arise which make it positively imperative that you 
should go to the mat with him, in some matter of grave 
import, do it in his own house, in a sportsmanly manner, 
and not in the house of his neighbor, himself not present. 

So long as we happen, momentarily, to be thinking about 
church officers, and the minister's relation to them, this 
may be the place to remark that you are the custodian of 
“house 
But 


you must never get to thinking that if the church roof 


the church property. I am aware that there is a 


and grounds” committee in the board of trustees. 


leaks it is none of your business. Fresh from a board 
meeting where much talk was had of the necessity of econ- 
omy—one of the most popular topics of conversation at 
board meetings—you may be reluctant to report that the 
cellar wall, under the parsonage, needs attention; that the 
front steps are ready to fall down; that the plumbing is 
out of kelter; that the electric wiring is unsafe. But you 
are the custodian of that property; and if you let it run 
down, you will get little applause from the board for neg- 


ae iis , : : 
lecting to inform them, promptly, of necessary repairs 


WHAT THE TRUSTEES 


EXPECT 


And if you think to win their approbation by allowing 


the church, or any property belonging to the church, to 


fall into decay, for the sake of saving expenses, you think 


a poor thought. True, you are not employed as the care- 
taker of the church property ; but you had better take care 
of it, anyway. The congregation will forgive you an oc- 
casional slump in the pulpit; but it will view with much 
regret and distaste an unmowed front lawn, an untidy 
back yard, unshovelled snow and ice on the walks, and an 
old shirt in a broken window of the attic, at the residence 
of the parson. While you are ambling along through your 
homily, on Sunday night, some of your parishioners, whose 
pursed lips and upturned eyes indicate a state of holy con- 
templation, may not be indulging in pious reflections, at 
all. They are gazing fixedly at an electrolier in which four 
lamps are dead—the same four lamps that were dead last 
Sunday night, and the Sunday night before that. Indeed, 
they are the same four dead lamps that were deceased six 
months ago. It isn’t your fault. You are not the janitor. 
But, just to be on the safe side, go over the whole plant, 
occasionally, and make sure that such little matters receive 
After all’s 
Much 


fact that the linen collars on the choir-robes are dirty is 


attention. said, it is your business, and you 


can’t ignore it. as you may wish it otherwise, the 
your fault. It is your fault that the church clock is ten 
minutes slow. It is your fault if the organ, because of 


some pulmonary infirmity, breathes louder than it squawks 
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—(to borrow a reference Mark Twain made to his ae- 
cordion.) It is your fault if the church is too cold on New 
Year’s day. Of course, it isn’t really your fault—but jt 
will be your fault, and don’t you forget it! 


MENACE OF PROFESSIONALISM 

Now, having cleared the way ior some candid talk 
You 
have entered what might be called an ‘‘unprofessional pro- 


about your ministry, let us get down to particulars. 


fession”—by which I mean that the more “professional” 
you are, in the pursuit of your calling, the less success yoy 
This 
saves the persons engaged in such employment from the 


will have in it. Some vocations affect a uniform. 
necessity of making themselves otherwise differentiated 
from the public. The policeman doesn’t have to swagger 
about, with a vengeful, bull-dog expression on his face, in 
order to let the public know that he is in the business of 
keeping order. The doctor has his little bag o’ tricks by 
which he is known as the doctor. . 

Most of the younger set of preachers, who may read 
these words, are not in uniform. By no means am I dis- 
Indeed, there 


are many occasions when its usefulness so heavily out- 


posed to hold in contempt the clerical garb. 


weighs its disadvantages that it is perhaps a_ toss-up 
whether it is better to button one’s collar and waistcoat in 
front or behind. However that may be most of the men 
I am addressing, at this moment, are garbed in the ordinary 
dress of the layman. 

In default of any distinguishing marks, to set forth 
their profession, many ministers either consciously or un- 
consciously contract funny little habits of posture, accent, 
and tone, obviously to indicate their line of business. Now 
if you have made up your mind that you don’t care to 
succeed, admirably, in the ministry; that you are entirely 
willing always to be doing a grade of work not quite so 
good as that which you are potentially capable of—go to 
it, with all your ingenuity, and become just as affected and 
artificial in your “ministerial manner” as you like. If, 
however, you are ambitious to make something of yourself, 
in the ministry, and come at length into a position worthy 
of your ability, deal very severely with the first signs of a 
budding “ministerial air.” Watch yourself for queer little 
Don’t fall into mannerisms. Above all 
—for goodness’ sake, don’t try to imitate the personality 


tricks of speech. 


of some other man whom you hold in high esteem. 


DISILLUSION MEN 
The other day, at a convention, I heard a fine young 


fellow read the Bible. He was six feet, two inches high; 
broad shoulders; square jaw; unruly shock of bronzed 
hair; tanned Indian red; hair on his hands—a regular he- 
It did one good to look at 
He had been asked to read the Scripture lesson. ! 


happened to know that he had been given his own choice 


man, as the vernacular has it. 
him. 


of weapons; and I rather wished he had picked something 
with a lot of drive to it. He chose, rather, one of the 
more soporific of the sedative Psalms. I don’t recall whici 
In fact, I don’t believe I was entirely 
conscious of what he was reading. My interest was wholly 


occupied with the Miss-Nancy way he caressed his sibi- 


one it was, now. 
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How that big, fine-looking animal did fondle his 
esses, and linger over them, and spin them out in a long, 
ft, pious hiss. The effect of it was so narcotic as to be 


lants. 





almost lethal. I was sorry for him. The sight of him was 
excellent ; the sound of him was disappointing. One got 
che same feeling of disillusionment, after looking at him, 






,admiringly, and then hearing him, otherwise, that John 





J when he ate the little book that the angel gave him. 






MINISTERIAL “IMPORTANCE” 





Some ministers may be easily identified as such by the 





‘act that when they stop to speak to anybody on the street, 





every one who passes by pauses to note the oratorical in- 





fection and wealth of gesture accompanying, the great 





man’s conversation. Just on the eve of falling into any 
such disgusting habits, take careful thought, my friend, 
for the future. Put it down as a hard-and-fast rule that 


the men in our profession who have contributed most 








nightily to the cause in which we are all concerned, kept 
themselves as “unprofessional” as possible. 





Don’t—as you 
affect any tricks that will make you con- 
When you distinguish yourself, do it some other 








we your life 





} cHaus. 





ay. A very commendable modesty and shyness, mani- 





esting itself in self-consciousness, will break out on you, 





ke a rash, during your early experience as a public 





speaker. 





[he fact that you are a youth, and the fear that people 
nay be disinclined to listen respectfully to you, on that 

ount, may put you in the habit of speaking, in public, 
vith a different inflection, a different tone, than is yours 
‘y nature. Such habits are much more easily formed than 
roken. I have heard preachers talk, whose native state 
rland none could surmise. 











Indubitably, there was a pro- 
nounced accent there, but exactly what it was, New Eng- 
land, Georgia, Kentucky, Canadian, Welsh—the most as- 
tute detective might have failed to guess. I have known 
oung preachers—and old ones too—who seemed to be 
ordinately vain of a tremendous pile of unbarbered hair. 
this observation may be only the ranting of a depraved 
ealousy in me, who have so little opportunity to offend 
n this manner. What I am really trying to get at is this: 
you must be unaffected, natural, spontaneous. 














UNPROFESSIONAL PROFESSION 





When | speak of our business as “an unprofessional 
rolession,” | mean, also, that we must beware of too 
great reliance upon tools and machinery. 





How I have en- 
ied the dentist the glittering and awesome trinkets of his 


rade! 






With what covetousness have I not watched the 







ctor get out his blood-pressure thing (I fear it must 
ave some other name than that among medical men)— 


us high-frequency machine—his various nickle-plated 
eapons ! 







How I have wished when entering a house to 
make a rather difficult call, that I might have at least the 
equivalent of a clinical thermometer to stick under some- 
ody’s tongue, if for no better reason than that it would 
suarantee me a two minutes’ start on the conversation! 


vut, alas, we are of an unprofessional profession; and we 


‘y as well make up our minds to it. When it comes to 


Sr 
ual 


‘al working tools, the barber has it all over us. 
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This leads me to say that the young preacher should get 
it firmly established in his consciousness that his business 
is not a desk job. Young Timothy Climber, in his first year 
at Waggles Crossing, sees visions and dreams dreams of a 
brighter day to come when, by pressing a button on his 
desk, he may summon into his presence an alert young 
woman with a stenographic note-book wherewith to record 
his observations concerning the world in which he lives, 
and give utterance to the thoughts he would communicate 
to divers and sundry on his official stationery. The while 
he waits for this glorified hour to come, he beguiles the 
tedium of delay by surrounding himself with all the office 
machinery his modest income will provide. Filing cab- 
inets, card-indices, reference systems, and cross-reference 
systems, devices for the cataloguing of his one hundred 
and sixteen books, clipping-drawers for the accommoda- 
tions of his laborious scissors-work, etc., to say nothing of 
parish maps, bristling with red, white, and blue-headed 
pins to indicate the exact geographical location of the 
iaithful, and complicated graphs showing the net gain in 
accessions over the previous administration. (No graph 
ever recorded a loss. That’s a funny thing abeut graphs— 
they are uniformly optimistic.) 

“ON A BUSINESS BAsIS” 

And if Timothy isn’t on his guard against getting wound 
up and milled through the gearing of his own machinery, 
he will soon discover that it requires more time and inge- 
nuity to fiddle with these things than their output war- 
rants. To be sure, every young minister is to be pardoned 
for wanting to run his institution “on a business basis.” 
Just a bit envious of the precision and efficiency he notes 
in his visit to the president of the tomato-can factory, 
where pushed buttons invoke clerks, and the walls are 
adorned with cabinets bearing classified and assorted in- 
formation pertaining to the production and the market, 
this youth of high aims must be forgiven if he endeavors 
to conduct his own affairs with something of the same 
methodical accuracy. He even finds it pleasant to adopt 
the tomato-can president’s business lingo, and tries to 
think of himself as a manufacturer. 
cf ideals, he says. 

Again, he thinks of himself as a merchant, a salesman, 
He talks of “selling” a new idea to the congregation, or 
to the board of trustees. Time will cure him of this. But 
if he would spare himself the discomfort of getting into 
this state of mind, and going through it, and recovering 
from it, he will do well to avoid it altogether by saying to 
nimself: “I am not a manufacturer; neither am I a mer- 
chant; and my occupation is not a desk-job, nor can it ever 
be made so except at the price of my failure as a real 
‘minister.’”” And the less machinery he clutters his office 
with, in the early days of his experimentation in this pro- 
fession, the more rapidly he will get on with his work, 

This brings me to the point of saying that the successful 
minister, ardently as he may search for it, agonizingly as 
he may yearn for it, can never find a good substitute for 
close-up, hand-to-hand contacts with the individuals who 
compose his parish. He may write or type their names 
addresses, hobbies, aversions, and the names of their chil- 


He is a manufacturer 
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en unto the third and fourth generation, upon five-by- “Auntie” Grimes she is getting better and leoking like , 
e red cards, and copy them upon six-by-four blue rosy-faced high school girl. The chances are 
ids, aad draw maps of their place of residence so beau- Auntie,” much as she may smile her appreetation of the 
fully that they might be the envy of the Geodetic Survey _atuous compliment, and greatly as she may appreciate the 
unmission—but unless he puts on his hat, and goes t reat man’s brief pause to shout noisy nothmgs at her. 
them, it profiteth him nothing. He can bulletinize them | ould give this brother a whole lot more than his money's 
nd circularize them to his heart’s content and to the de- worth, if he had the wisdom and patience to seek her 
air of the finance committee—but it will be as sounding counsel, candidly admitting her his spiritual superior, 
brass or a tinkling cymbal if he has never wiped his feet hich he might probably do without committing an outrag 
their door-mat. This is a hard saying; but it is true. on the truth. 
, tco, Timothy, have pooh-poohed the alleged necessity When he goes to a house of mourning, it may be hoped 
ringiag door-bells, afternoons, to inquire of people how lat he carries some word of helpfulness ; but tf he enter 
+ did, when the aroma of burning beans or scorching there in the attitude of a suppliant, eager to learn wha 
uits plainly certified that the visit was no imore dis piritual resources are vouchsafed the bereaved in an hour 
tressing to the cailer than the callee. Ourselves when f grave emergency, and frankly lets it be known that he 
oung did scorn a task requiring a six-foot man to go about — Is there rather to get than to give, he will descend from tha 
asting his own and other people’s time in such manner. place much more of a prophet than when he arrived. |; 
think I have even said it in print. But you can't believe goes without saying that the grieving soul, approached i 
everything you see in print. Many people do: you mustn't. this manner, feels the necessity of summoning all the 
\ny little group of preachers, in the privacy of a Monday spiritual energy he possesses to meet the demands lai 
morning chat, will vote unanimously that the prophet "pon him by his minister who comes questing rather thy 
lisha, who probably first introduced the custom of parish bestowing that which makes humanity rise to godlike 
ling, bequeathed to his professional posterity a legacy proportions. 
questionable value. But, that afternoon, all but the . ms . 
“hips OUR OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURI 
med will turn out and demonstrate their willingness t 
e legatees of the bequest. Now, so much has been said [ wish | might put down on paper all that 1 feel and be 
out the “drudgery” of pastoral calling, the refined ieve on this subject. Much of it seems difficult to write 
tiocy of the custom, the terrific burden it lays upon the | can appreciate the disadvantages under which the 
Y ulders of the minister, that there may be room for ‘abored who have written books to us on parish problem: 
me remarks on the other side of the case. I contend or the past twenty years, | have been reading everything 
it this function of the preacher may not only be relieved '®#t came along, written for and by preachers, relating t 
its irksomeness, but be ade ome of the chief sources ur business. Mostly I have bought these books with a 


his happiness, if approached in the proper mood, and “#8€™Mess More Tully ju tified than satisfied. Perhaps 
ducted according to certain re 


culations. herein. @S because these works attempted to talk of too man 


‘r to be set fort! things, under the same cover. When doctors write t 
octors, they specialize. They do not scatter themselves 


BETTER THAN BOOKS all over the lot. Cne man produces four hundred an 
et the weary parson, who has always believed that his cighty-three pages on the eccentricities of the thyroil 
‘storal ministrations were intended to be of benefit to land; another compiles nine dollars worth of informatio: 
is parish, rid himself of this idea altogether, and decide concerning sarcoma. When we preachers write to one an 
at when he goes out to make a call, he is primarily going ther, we try to do it all, which may account for the fad 

» get something. Tor example: as he sets out to visit old at we fail to do any of it thoroughly. 
Mother Grimes, who, because she is half-blind and bed- I may only succeed in proving, again, that we cann0 
idden, cannot gain much impression of the world outside, specialize in our talk; but I am going to try, in the grow 
let him seek her in the capacity of beneficiary, rather than f articles for which this rambling screed is presumed t 
nefactor, to learn the latest deductions distilled in her ‘furnish an introduction, to make a few observations cor 
wn spiritual laboratory. While he rushes about, attend- cerning our week-day pursuits. The technic of effective 
ng committee-meetings and conference-lunches, distracted Visits to the people who, for special reasons, are in net 
ith innumerable trifling details—ninety-seven per cent of Of our friendship, sympathy, consolation, and advice, Ww 
which come to nothing—this fine old soul is experiencing be discussed. There will also be some talk of our errant 


an enforced mysticism, which he has neither the time nor to the disaffected. What we ought to do and say in the 


patience to learn. Here, for the asking, he may have in sick room; what manner of service we may render the be 

irty minutes the best she’s got—provided he goes for it Teaved—these are matters I wish some old men had gon 
as a humble seeker rather than a puffy, hasty, back-slapper to the trouble of talking about, in my presence, when! 
ind hand-shaker who rushes in, for a moment, to tel] Was your age. 


This is the first installment of a series of articles by Dr. Douglas dealing intimately with 
the every day work of the minister. Other articles will treat of calls upon the sick, at home 
and hospital, funerals and funeral calls, weddings, calls on delinquents, on prospectives, etc., 
etc.—a discussion vitally interesting to laymen as well as ministers —TueE Epitor. 
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i the OW that the guns have been so long stilled that those 
te the who heard it have forgotten how drumfire sounds, 
t her, so much of what the war engendered seems only a 
mey’s memory or a troubled dream. But the poetry begotten of 
kK her those four tremendous years still endures. As long as the 
eTIOT, pires of Oxford lift themselves against the kind, gray 
itrage ckies of England we shall never forget the “Oxford men 
who went abroad to die,” nor forbear to hope that down 
hoped laming roads God brought “them to a fairer place than 
enters Oxford town.” 
what Nor shall we forget our own poet, Alan Seeger, who 
1 hour sang so nobly the more than willingness of youth to die 
hat he for that which grips the soul: 
m Con I have a rendezvous with Death 
ved. |i At some disputed barricade; 
hed it When spring comes back with rustling shade 
ill the And apple blossoms fill the air. 
Is lai . . . . . ° 
And I to miy pledged word am true, 
t than I shall not ‘fail that rendezvous, 
rodlike 
ough we paid a great price for it and though we have 
ill too soon lost it, we may well thank God for the power 
of the human soul to take darkness, horror and death and 
and be- transmute them into something high and splendid, making 
, write them songs to sing and music by which to march. But 
h they all this does not reaily satisfy our deepest instincts and it 
oblem: s been left to a colored boy, Countee Cullen, to voice 
rything ut of a truer insight, though with a lesser artistry and in 
ting to confessel imitation of Seeger himself, those quenchless 
with an longings which give force to life: 
haps t I have a rendezvous with Life, 
> man In days I hope will come 
vrite t Ere youth has sped and strength of mind, 
mselves Ere voices sweet grow dumb; 
ot I have a rendezvous with Life 
| When spring’s first heralds hum. 
thyrow a wm ee 
rmatio Sure some would cry it’s better far 
one an To crown their days with sleep, 
the fact Than face the road, the wind and rain 
To heed the calling deep. 
Though wet nor blow nor space I fear, 
> Carino Yet fear I deeply too, 
e grou Lest death should greet and claim me ere 
umed t 1 keep Life’s rendezvous. 
Ns Col I, 
effectiit We are in debt to Cullen for a phrase which will here- 
in nett atter belong to literature for we are all keeping—each in 
ice, wi is own fashion—a rendezvous with Life. We are, as it 
errand ere, pledged to keep an appointment which haunts us 
y in the vith the hope of it, draws us by the promise of it. It is 
r the be always sending us down some road or other at the end of 
ad gon vhich there awaits us what we are endlessly seeking and, 
when | maybe, always missing, but without which our days are 





empty and life itself only a frame without a picture. 





It is one of the contradictions of life that what we do 





linds us to the meaning of what we do. The forces which 
impel us are strange to us who obey them but through all 
the interplay of interest and occupation there is this deeper 














A Rendezvous With Life 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


thing—the passion of life striving to fulfill itself. The 
tides of folk who fil! our city streets are not merely going 
cut to business, they are keeping their rendezvous with 
Life. The sailor putting his ship out to sea, the farnaer 
turning his furrow are keeping their rendezvous with Life. 
The explorer setting out for the Arctic or Antarctic re- 
gions, the mountaineer climbing the Matterhorn or Mount 
Everest, the racing driver sending his car two hundred 
miles an hour are keeping their rendezvous with Life, and 
Alan Seeger and his comrades would have kept no ren- 
dezvous with Death had they not with true discernment 
known that only by keeping faith with Death could the 
keep faith with Life. 

The poet in his song, the musician in his rapture, the 
lover in his quest are all seeking the same thing—they, too, 
would keep their rendezvous with Life. 

’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant 

Oh Life, not Death, for which we pant, 

More life and fuller, that we want. 
It follows, then, that we need both instruction and undes 
standing in this our master passion. The pity of so much 
of our spending of ourselves is that we fail to find what 
we seek. Having come, sometimes at almost infinite pains 
and sometimes at the cost of our better selves, to the place 
‘hich we have dreamed the fulness of life to be hiding, we 
discover only disillusionment. Where, then, is that true 
biding place of that fulness which we seek? What roads 
mislead, what roads are sure and true? This is life‘s mas- 
ter question. The answers to it have long occupied phi- 
losophers, inspired poets and given body to religion. Amy 
man who would undertake finally to answer this question 
would claim for himself an impossible wisdom, any answer 
which may come within the compass of a sermon is, at its 
best, a partial answer. But having so recognized the limita- 
tions of what is about to be said, may I go on to indicate 
some of the ways in which we do not keep our rendezvous 
with Life and some of the ways in which, perhaps, we do? 


Il. 

We do not keep our rendezvous with Life in the mere 
possession of things. Things have their varying values and 
a man would either be a fool or a hypocrite to underestt- 
mate them. They are at their best the fashioning of dreams 
or needs into corporate form. A civilization may be very 
justly tested by the quality of its things. Finely tempered 
tools, beautiful fabrics, houses nobly built and furnished 
are not mere things, they are incarnations of capacity, dis- 
cipline, aspiration. More than that, things react, and some- 
times greatly, on the soul. We cannot live in a vacuum. 
‘here are unescapable relationships between possession and 
personality. Not a little of our sense of self gathers 
around and grows out of that which belongs to us. We 
nay, indeed, give new direction to this sense of possession, 
it may organize itself around that which is possessed in 
common as we possess churches, libraries, great pictures, 
cities and our fatherland, but, nevertheless, the passion for 
possession is rooted so deep in life as to indicate changeless 
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value for the soul. A very great deal of our interest, great 
reaches of occupation center around things and if all this 
were taken away from us our lives would be empty indeed. 

Nevertheless, things are only incidental in life and can 
never be made the end of it save at some cost of life itself. 
There is a cluttering up of life with possession which either 
Leeps us in bondage to that of which we ought to be master, 
or else leaves us neither time nor strength for the greater 
things, or else gives us an entirely false sense of values, or 
else at the worst so hardens us as to make us akin to the 
things which have, as it were, veined our souls with their 
immobilities. Men lose themselves in the quest for things. 
Our own time needs particularly to be corrected just 
We have such 
co fill up our world with them out of all proportion. Per- 


here. facility in the creation of things as 
haps if they were more justly distributed this criticism 
would lose its edge. They are too much piled up in some 


But 


even so, we are living in a thing-cluttered world and our 


social regions, they are too sadly wanted in others. 


own profound discontents and the mal-adjustments of a 


society which is organized around material production 


ought to teach us that we are on the wrong road. We need 


to remember how simply the supremely great have lived, 


in what bareness of material possession our greatest 


achievements have Leen made. 


IIT. 


Nor do we keep our rendezvous with Life in mere 


action. Here the matter goes deeper. A very great deal of 


“ir occupation with things is best understood not by the 
passion for acquisition, but by the passion for creative 


“ction. We must do something and things are what we do. 


1{ we were to take out of our lives all those interests and 
occupations wht ire a part of making and using, buying 
aml selling thing-, our day would be unbelievably empty 
and, beyond debate, the driving intensities of human en- 
deavor would find far less worthy and, probably, far more 
langerous channe!s of expression. We must be kept busy, 
tut there is a vast difference between the busyness of life 
and the business of life. A thoughtful critic of life has 
said that we are more truly judged by what we do with the 
In other words, we are 


margin—than by anything else. 


tested by our use of freedom and _ leisure True, 


we cannot all be mystics or philosophers, nor spend 


ur time wandering in the fields, or reading, or listening to 
music, or haunting art galleries; somebody, after all, miust 
keep the world going. \nd for the most part those today 
who live lives of leisure, whether they spend their leisure 
in pleasure, contemplation or meditation, are doing it at 
the expense of someone else and laying only a heavier bur- 
den upon their neighbors. 

It is possible, however, for a restless and forceful age 
whose sense of values has been clouded, to mix too much 
of action. We are 
we travel but by the meaning of our journey. 


to be judged not by the rate at which 
An age which 
is going nowhere at sixty miles an hour may stand con- 
demned alongside an age which mostly made its journeys 
om foot but left behind a Parthenon, a cathedral, an epic, 
a gospel or a type of character toward which we vainly 


aspire. Each age needs the correction of its fault by those 
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virtues toward which it is least inclined and if the age 
which found their ideals in the possession and contempla- 
tion of some external excellence, as George Crimptoy 
Adams has so nobly said, needed the correction of prac. 
tical action, an age like ours which is in the way of losing 
itself in action needs the even higher correction of the spin; 
against which it has so strongly reacted. And when actio; 
issues in friction and competition, driving us down bitte; 
roads, engendering hate and upon occasion sending out em. 
battled nations, in a last great frenzy of action, to und 
the creation of the centuries and trample their frontiers 
into red mire, we have an arresting revelation of the goals 
toward which action, unmastered by something higher thar 
It is a bitter thing 
when, at the end of a feverish and unresting road, we, who 


itself, tends inevitably to drive us. 


have sought to keep our rendezvous with Life, find tha 
what we sought is no longer there 


OUR TRUE TASK 

Our true task is to win from each day its meaning and 
to discover these meanings in what we ourselves are be. 
coming. The truer answer to our consuming passion for 
some satisfying fulness of experienee is not in the intense 
or unusual but in our power to win from all that life offers 
an added wealth of being. The soul has its own alchem 
It may transmute tears into tenderness, and struggle int 
peace, and burdens into strength, and hope deferred int 
a vaster hope, and discipline into steadfast and happy sun- 
lit things, into gratitude and contentments. 

One of the old, old ends of education—an end just now 
much obscured— is just that development of personality 
which makes possible a wealth of inner resource through 
our power to take from men and books, music, art, the 
changing pageantry of the seasons’ satisfactions whid 
feed the hunger of the soul and empowerments equal to 
every challenge. Here, also, is the deeper service of re 
It is more than creed or ritual, it is that enrichment 
life toward God which fills with spiritual suggestion 


li ion. 


of 


whatever touches the soul and establishes mystic communi- 
ions between him and us in which life finds its final mear- 
ings and the soul its timeless peace. 

In a sentence, the more richly developed the personality 
the more fully we keep our rendezvous with Life. We 
need neither the dramatic, nor the unusual, nor the costly 
and least of all do we need what others may not shat 
with us. We have material enough at hand in what even 
day supplies to meet our longing. We thus win little bi 
little what we hunger for and though we are not whol 
satisfied, and ought not to be, we are none the less per 
suaded of the real integrity of life and have, instead o 
hearts which eat themselves out, a deep and unfailing cot 
tentment. Now if the real rendezvous with Life be it 
such ways as these, are there plain, marked roads in th 
following of which we may be sure of keeping faith wit! 
the instincts which impel us and the God who warts t 
answer? 


lV. 


To begin with, the one high road whit 
runs through life and history—the road of duty. I ot 


Yes, there is. 
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fess here to a seeming contradiction. It is true that we 
discover life most fully in whatever is freest and surely 
vou will answer that duty and freedom are far apart as 
the poles. But they are not. Freedom has its own high 
laws, but they are self-imposed ; its own thrones of admin- 
stration, but they are set up in the soul. 

There is one word which masters law and freedom alike 

the word “ought.”” We may not agree as to what it asks 
of us but we must agree as to its mystic and abiding sove- 
reignty. What else is “ought” but just the testimony of 
conscience that there are in life laws and ends in which life 
i; made perfect. “Ought” is the force of moral gravita- 
on which in the end shapes the channels through which 
'| the energies of life must take their course. There is no 
channel for any flowing stream, from the brook which 
threads its way amongst upland ferns to the valley of the 
Mississippi or the Amazon, which has not been channeled 
by the force of gravitation, and the river is free only as it 
finds and flows down its cosmically appointed course. 

Life is like that. It has through its necessities and the 
will of God its predestined channels and these are always 
“Ought” is a hard master but 
its high rewards are there. 


n the direction of duty, 
There is a peace attendant 
upon goodness, a satisfaction in fidelity to duty which 
comes from no other source. Nay, if we may change the 
figure, duty is not only the channeled way down which life 
must flow, it is also the rock-hewn way up which life must 
cimb. Not once or twice, but always up the long road 
which they have followed, those who hear the voice of 
something vaster than themselves and at any cost obey, 
ven though the road be high and hard— 

Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God himself is moon and sun. 


V. 

We keep our rendezvous with Life in the enrichment of 
personality. Here is something harder to analyze and 
harder still to clearly state, but we may fall back upon 
llustration. Most of us know men and women, not always 
listinguished, who suggest in themselves some fulness of 
life, some inner establishment in understandings and asso- 
uations which make them distinct. We seek them out not 
lor what they have to give but just for themselves. They 
are sometimes like the shadow of a great rock in a dreary 
and and sometimes like a flowing stream and sometimes 
ike an interesting landscape. They are very often men 
vho deal with elemental things. I have known farmers 
who, through much contact with the soil and much nurtur- 
ing of growing things, have come to possess a wealth of 
simple understanding and a quiet kindness which puts the 
wise and the great to shame. I have known sailors who, 
through their mastery of winds and tides and a kind of 
lumb facing of the challenge of what is vaster than them- 
elves in the constant reading of the signs of sea and sky, 
have come to possess a kind of simple steadfastness, the 
power of taking life as it is and waiting upon change of 
wind and tide, and a very great patience which has made 
their comradeship a constant delight. 


have known men who have shared great enterprises 
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and built about themselves distinctive institutions, honored 
in name by their generation, who have gathered out of the 
very wealth of their opportunity a fructifying richness of 
soul which made all that they have done poor and negligible 
alongside the wealth of what they were, best understood 
not in their adequacy to command situations but in their 
friendly converse by their own firesides. 

Save as we gather into ourselves the harvests of life, all 
clse has been in vain. What we do is done, what we say 
is said and what we know is all too soon forgotten, but 
what we have wrought into our souls is permanent. It 
reappears in every revelation of ourselves, gives its accent 
to our speech, its quality and color to personality. In our 
human world personality is the end of life, experience has 
no meaning save its discipline and enrichment, possession 
has only its tool and action only its passing phase. 

VI. 

We keep our rendezvous with Life, and this is not un- 
related to what has already been said, in open obedience 
to those qualities which are at once the light and guide of 
personality in faith and hope and love. You may protest, 
if you will, that faith and hope really adjourn our rendez- 
vous; you may protest that life thus eludes and even de- 
ceives us, but you are wrong. You cannot for a moment 
male out your case as far as love goes. Love is keeping 
the rendezvous down roads whose chief concern is not for 
self but for others. Love is not asking but giving, not 
getting but sharing, a kind of divine scattering of one’s 
self for the sake of others to whom love binds us by its 
mystic bonds of attachment and in whose happiness we 
secure our own. This final phrase is the secret of it. 

We have lived to no good reason if we have not discov- 
ered how the fulness of life, which is really our quest, 
If we seek it 


(lirectly it too often eludes us; if we forget it and go about 


comes to us in by and unexpected ways. 


some great business we have only to turn to find that all 
the while life has heen our comrade with a blessed fulness 
of gifts in her outstretched hands. Love discovers this 
and is shiningly sure of it. The case is harder for faith 
and hope but they are really not postponements, they are 
merely the assumption of what we begin to possess as we 
assume it. Faith fills with its certainties the void of knowl- 
edge ; faith adds what experience may suggest but not fully 
supply, and hope is as the rising of a great light, in which 
the way is as yet untraveled, become luminous and sure 
And all this—faith and hope and love together—add to 
personality those qualities in which all lesser things ripen 


and give to self a greatness in which we are complete 
VIT. 


I do not need to speak of what God does for us in our 


quests, for all such things as we have been considering are 
simply God’s ways of dealing out to us a satisfying fulness 
of life. Duty is his revelation, enriched self his creation, 
love our share of his spirit, faith is at once his gift and is 
complete in him, and hape is a God-given light or else it is 
darkness. 


There are, moreover, though this is hard to 


fit in words, senses of communion with him in which our 


restlessnesses are quieted and our deeper needs are met. 
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If we keep our rendezvous with Life in such ways as these, 
Life will not fail us. 

I do not mean to say that life always brings happiness 
or unclouded light; we keep our rendezvous with Life in 
shadow as well as light, in loss as well as gain, in tears 
as in laughter. Nay, by the grace of God, those things 
which are strongest within us, that sense of power and 
attainment which more strongly than anything else estab- 
lishes us in brave serenities, are very often the gift of the 
life. 


always won on the fields of the hardest fighting. 


more shadowed side of Our greatest victories are 


Nor does 
The charm of discov- 


Life reveal itself to us all at once. 


ery would be taken away if this were so. The wonder of 


life is the gradual deepening of its disclosures but always 
in duty and fellowship with God, the true enrichment of 
self and the steadfast going along in faith and hope and 
love. Peace and happiness become our comrades, broad- 


ening insight attends our thought and the high confidence 


Who Won the 


railroad strike: the fight wganized labor, the 


made 


struggzie 


to retain higher standards of living possible by 


ugher wages, and a protest aga nst the Railway Labor board. 


specific reduction of wages ordered by the last decisios 


series 


the 


of the board was incidental, only one of a already made 


and expected but it was the straw that broke camel's back. 


fight 


powerful 


on labor organization has been nation-wide, and 


iin railway executives saw in the resistance of 


heir employes an opportunity to break the back of a labor or- 


aunization which was tending more 


and more toward unity and 
understanding from top to bottom, with a growing theory re- 
sentation in 
hack of the 


revolved 


garding national ownership and employe repre con- 


trol. Technically this effort to break the 
strike and 
as the employes saw it, the attack, through 
least 
instead of on the higher wage scales of the pow- 
trategic attack on the whole 


unions was 


made possible by the around the question 


Actually, 


the Laber board, on the most poorly 


tf seniority. 


paid men and those 


solidly organized, 
four,” was simply a 


rful old “hig 


labor 
On the direct 


the board 


movement. 
wage issue the breaking point was the decision of 


against a “living wage” as a basic scale and the de- 
liberate statement that the men must accept less than that “until 
back feet.” 


their wages at any period before the sharp rise in living costs 


the carriers are on their Convinced by experience 


that 
which brought on the war were much less than enough to support 


a family in reasonable comfort, the men determined to resist the 


umulative series of wage reductions which threatened to destroy 
the hope of maintaining a better level of living as costs went down. 
The board made approximately $800 the basic wage (100,000 men 


vere allowe *ss than that) though no one, not even employers’ 


ganizations had put the minimum cost of living within $500 of 


that 


sum 


faith in the Labor board came from the series of deci- 


Loss of 


ions, 104 in number, which the roads had refused to obey; from 


ie minimum standard of 


Industrial conference, 


liberate rejection of a 
the War the Wilson 


President Harding and Secretary of 


the « 


after board, and both 
Labor Davis had made that 
the fact that 


members of the board, appointed to represent the public, 


wage the minimum in their pronouncements; from 


the three 
voted unanimously with the three representing the roads on the 
issues 


moot Such lack of confidence regarding the board may 


have been born partly of the suspicion that all judicial tribunals 
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that we are not only equal to what life may ask of us but 
that life asks nothing of us for which in return it does no 
leave us better and stronger, quiets our impatience, gives 
steadfastness to changing days. 

So in the end we are taught that we keep our rendezvous 
with Life not in some finality of accomplishment but in 
enriched continuity of experience. The future must al- 
ways hold something or else today is strangely empty 
The residue of dissatisfaction which attends life even at 


its best is a part of its wealth. Life would not keep faith 
vith us if it left us nothing to seek. If life be truly kind 
and God be truly just, even eternity itself will in the wealth 
of its satisfaction leave still a place for that hunger and 
thirst of the soul which if they be lost would be the end oj 


life, which if they be not met in such measure as to give us 


power to go on would be the mockery of life, but which 


their strange mingling of the attained and the unattaine 
grace of God, Life’s supremest kindness. 


ire, by the g 


Railroad Strike? 


are made up of men whose bias is toward property as against 
human rights, and partly because of partisanship for collective bar- 
gaining as against any sort of arbitrament, but the lack of cen- 
fidence was a fact in any case. It is significant of the deep feel- 
ings of the men that the strike vote was one of the largest ever 
recorded and was almost unanimous. This fact also disposes of 
the charge that leaders of labor engineered the strike into being 
* * * 


The Seniority Issue 

The question of seniority had nothing to do with the calling e: 
the strike, but it became the breaking point in all efforts at settle- 
inent. No railroad strike has ever been won when seniority rights 
were lost. The Wall Street Journal listed more than a score ¢i 
strikes where seniority was forfeited, but neglected to state that in 
every case the strike was lost. 

To the railway employes seniority “is not a privilege granted 
hy the railway executives, but a right earned by employes throug! 
If it is forfeited by striking 
To the employers 


the right to grant or withhold seniority rights is a means of dis- 


years of faithful and efficient service.’ 
then any effective right to strike is forfeited. 


cipline. By depriving men who strike of it they can put effectiv: 
brakes on strikes and through that power deal more arbitraril 
with the issues involved. 

The President’s first proposal 
claim of the men. By his proposal the roads would have won on 
the issue of wage cuts. The men accepted it on the single condition 
Accept: 
ance by the executives would have meant victory for the Laber 


for settlement recognized this 


that the roads also accept the Labor board’s decisions 


board and for the principle of arbitrament in railway transporta- 
Their refusal was a repudiation of that principle, a refuse! 
of the good offices of the President of the republic, and a shifting 


tion. 


of the battle line from the issues upon which the strike was called 
to that of the so-called “open shop” fight. 

The protest by the executives on behalf of their “faithful” and 
“loyal” employes was largely propaganda and real only insofar 4s 
the question of loyalty to employer as against loyalty to fellow- 
The 


resident's proposal would have protected every man who refused 


worker is involved, a question but little raised in this case. 


to strike in all his rights, and these men were the only loyal mem 
The strike- 
breakers employed had not qualified as either faithful or loyal, 
Such rights are ac 
The 


from even the most prejudiced employer’s standpoint. 


and they had acquired no seniority rights. 
quired only through length of service and by efficient work. 
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lire the last 
incapable without considerable training and 


could not acquire in so short a time and of 


f them were 


e. Hundreds of thousands of skilled mechanics cannot 


d up m two 
vas a part of th 


months’ time. To promise them continued 


war tactics, like promising Japan Shang- 
he would fight. It meant that an inefficient man can ac- 
re as a striRe-breaker than an old employe can retain if 
i matter of fact, all claims 


to new employes and inability to keep foremen if the men 


to strike. \s a regarding 


irned to their old places betray their real significance in 


lement by whicl “to work in 


199? 


the old employes do return 
of the class they originally held on June 30, and at 


point,” i. e., without loss of seniority) 


* » * 


The Daugherty Injunction 
| Daugherty injunction is famous cr infamous according to 


viewpomt; it is at least sensational. Waiving all arguments 
rding the injunction as a weapon of justice or its overt use by 
the prejudice of labor, it can only be defended by the 


that any strike on railroads is, under the Esch-Cummins 


a conspiracy. The customary and recognized legal use of the 
ction is to protect property in situations where the occasion 
This was 
ised in all localities where violence or destruction of prop- 
National 


was not required, nor did the great mass of 


await more deliberative legal action. power 
was threatened or even supposed to be threatened. 
to that end 
ms and affidavits read to the court meet the requirements 
iy hearing in naming supposed criminals or in validating 
In other words it was furnished ex parte, and there 
officials concerned to 


opportunity given for the labor 


+¢ 


junction is plainly based on the old conspiracy precedents 
1 every effort of labor to organize was condemned in the 
lays of labor organization, and through which the most 
ng use of the injunction was made to labor’s prejudice in 

before the enactment of the Clayton act in 1914, which 
ipposed to be a charter for legalizing the right of labor to 
Unless the acts of 
committed during the strike can be traced directly to the 


for and peacefully to conduct strikes. 


leaders as a part of their deliberate conduct of the strike it 
em that the injunction is an over-ruling of the Clayton act. 
of this exceedingly reactionary and sweeping use 

The method 
general and the language adopted in the 


mjunction will come in the higher courts. 
the attorney 
nction have so far found little commendation from lawyers, 


probation from even conservative editors, general 
n by 
growing distrust of 


general 


con- 


welfare organizations, and bitterness from labor, 
The 


a judge recently appointed, by his own 


the courts is deepened thereby. 
chos 
endation no doult, staged his hearing without notificaion 
nen accused, used the most vehement phrases in his charges, 
trayed both his prejudice and lack of astuteness by declaring, 
United States 
iy control to prevent the labor unions of the country from 


use the power of the government of the 


stroying the open shop.” No railway union agreement is for a 
ed shop. No contract calls for the closed shop nor was that 
Mr. 
It gives rise 


trust of the fairness of his motives and gives ground for the 


part of the strike in either the vote or the order. 
igherty’s declaration was plainly stump speaking. 
irge that he is deliberately out to assist, with all the power of 
ernment within his control, the nation-wide fight on organ- 
ed labor. 
he injunction itself does what congress expressly would not 
hen it refused to adopt just such sweeping anti-strike pro- 
ions in the Esch-Cummins law. It overthrows the right to 
ket which has so often been defined and upheld by the highest 
urts. It calls the strike order “contempt” for the Railway 
ibor board and for the government of the United States though 
right to strike is upheld by both. It forbids the use of letters, 
rculars, telephones, interviews, oral persuasion or 


gestion, arguments, entreaties, and all methods of communica- 


telegrams, 
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tion in the conduct of the strike. As the New York Times, a very 


onservative, pro-employer journal, put it, the un on leaders are 


“condemned to a life of silent meditation and prayer.” 
* > » 
Counting Gains and Losses 
It is dificult to count gains and losses because many of them 


re intangible and moral, and there are so many ways to re 


losses. Some things, however, are within the 


The 


e wage scale against which they struck 


:perate monetary 


cope of reckoning. men who go back to work return on 


t All of them lose from 
cight to twelve weeks in regular wages and many of them will 


ose seniority rights through the refusal of the “die-hard” systems 


to accept the Warfield-Jewell agreement. The craft unions will 


lose on the systems where they are replaced by “shop unions 


The vielence committed by the irresponsible fringe that defies 


law and order in every nation-wide strike reacts unfavorably for 


labor organization. If the Daugherty injunction holds, irreparable 


loss is suffered until the slow wheels of legislation can remedy the 
defect. 


The 


recover from the public 


On the whole labor has lost largely. 
lost 
through charging the 


railroads have millions in money unless they can 


loss into the cost 
f operation, with permission to keep rates up until it is recouped 
:quipment is badly run down at a time when business is on a big 
increase. The strike-breakers cost more in actual wages, through 
honuses paid, than the old employes would have cost on the old 
and transportation were 
fact that the 


The good-will of 


wage scale, and board, working clothes, 
} 


.dded in thousands of cases, to say nothing of the 
men were grossly inefficient and thus wasteful 
hundreds of thousands of employes has been forfeited, which was 
1 more valuable asset than the privilege of arbitrary rule. “Ninety- 
said President A. H 


other 


ve per cent of this railroading is human,” 
Smith of the New 


and 


York Central lines, “the five per cent 


merely coal steel.” 


The public loses irretrievably. It loses the millions now to be 


harged up to travelers and shippers by the railroads. It loses 


rough the mal-adjustments in transporting coal just as winter 


proaches. It loses confidence in the efficacy of the Railway 
iabor board which emerges from the battle badly undone through 
tilure to avoid the strike, through inability to function in the 


t‘rms of settlement, through the acutely accentuated prejudices 


of labor against it, and through the refusal of the operators to 
uphold the President's effort to solidify its power and authorit) 
ihe way to peace in labor troubles has suffered another impasse 
and that is the public’s biggest loss in every industrial war. There 
is a better way than war, and when the ability as that is used im 
production and management is put to its discovery, it will be found 


Atva W. TAYLOR. 
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British Table Talk 


London, Sept. 17, 1922. 

T is hard to judge when one is away from home what cur- 
I rents of thoughts are sweeping over the nation, but there can 

be no disposition among thoughtful people to underestimate 
the grave peril brought about by the Turkish victory in Asia 
Minor. It may prove the beginning of new disasters to Europe. 
France and England look at the near east with different traditions 
and varied interests to preserve. Soviet Russia and Germany are 
not blind to the possible escapes which a revived Turkey may 
epen for them, and always there is the diffused Islam! Our tra- 
ditional liberal policy since Gladstone’s day has always been to 
take the side of the eastern Christian peoples, and we have had 
the humiliation of looking on while the Armenians whose cause 
we had championed have been slaughtered. At this very moment 
the air is full of stories of new atrocities, committed by the Turks 
in Smyrna. Unhappily in all near east wars the victors commit 
barbarous cruelties, and the Turks represent their actions as re- 
prisals for the burning of villages by the Greeks in their retreat. 
But we know the Turk. 

It is earnestly hoped by all responsible people that the states- 
nen of this and other lands will not act before they have worked 
out the consequences of their actions in the long future. The time 
is over for improvised policies. Islam is a fact; its followers can- 
not be silenced by the sword; they must be given a place in the 

in, but they cannot be allowed to return to Europe. They must 
be robbed of their power to persecute the Christians of the near 
east. The freedom of the Straits and the protection of the har- 
assed Christians are our chief concerns, and the government which 
stands for these things in a firmer yet just and conciliatory man- 
ner will have the support of this nation. 


. aa x 


The League of Nations 

The cause of international peace has found a powerful cham- 
His appeal is receiving an almost universal 
The fact that the appeal comes 
from one who, unlike others, has never had one foot in the politi- 
cal world, makes it all the more effective. It is the appeal of a 
Christian teacher who has lost faith in the ability of statesmen 
There is a 


jion in Dr. Jowett. 
response from the free churches. 


to solve the urgent problem of world reconciliation. 


vrowing indignation at the failure to make more use of the league 
f At present it has the 
credit of solving in a successful way the problems submitted to 
t, but it has been regarded by the big powers as a mere con- 
“The league cannot 


” 


nations with its excellent machinery. 


venience, a desperate way out, a pis-aller. 
serve the world unless the world means to use it and to trust it. 
No more solemn reminder could be given than the following which 
comes from The Manchester Guardian: 

“Somehow or other the terrible ghosts of the peace have to be 
laid: reparations, allied debts, and the chaos of Europe. The poor 
and the wise of the world beg the governments to try the league. 
They answer, ‘Tomorrow, tomorrow. The work of the supreme 
council is not yet over.’ But it sometimes happens that there is 
no ‘tomorrow.’ ” 

* . > 
The Need for Concentration 
and Simplicity 

That excellent journal, The Sunday School Chronicle, which 

as recently entered upon a new chapter in its history, makes an 

ppreciative reference to the recent article by my friend, Richard 
Roberts, in The Christian Century. It refers to the article as “one 
i his cogent and penetrating articles” and, after outlining his 
“There is much truth in Mr. Roberts’ contention, 

ough the solution of the problem is not easy. Very few churches 
can afford to maintain adequately three paid religious helpers, and 
the complete segregation of the preaching from the pastoral office 
would not necessarily be strength. The pulpit is suffering, like 
everything else, from the complexity and the multiplicity of its 


positions, Says: 


mterests. The mind is breaking down under the weight of its 
own achievements. With the growth of the world’s population, 
the facts, external and internal, that have to be dealt with are 
tuo numerous for any single brain. Salvation by knowledge js 
becoming a desperate undertaking. The paths of education are 
blocked by mountains of books. There will have to be greater 
specialization, and a return to the elemental facts of existence.” 
* > + 

The Bishop’s Autumn 

This leads me to reflect upon the program which the Bishop of 
london has set forth for his autumn. He may have been moved 
by certain popular jibes at lazy parsons. But no one ever accused 
the present bishop of laziness. From October Ist till Christmas 
he has not an hour of his working day unpledged. He will have 
his public duties as bishop; he will prepare Harrow boys for con- 
firmation; he will attend the church assembly and the House of 
Lords and a myriad other meetings; and he is to preach or give 
addresses sixty times! A writer who admires the bishop, as all 
of us do, has ventured to put certain questions to him and in- 
ferentially to all similar leaders. Why do they take all these en- 
gagements? Is it because churches think they alone can do the 
work? Is it because they have been led to think themselves that 
they alone can do it? The remedy then must lie not with the 
churches but with the men. It may be the business of the churches 
to ask them. It is their business to say, “No! Find somebody 
else. We do not mean to shorten our day of service in order to 
bolster up a belief that we are indispensable. No man is indis- 
pensable. You will find that out when we are dead. Find it out 
now and postpone the hour of our departure.” 

> * * 


The King’s Message to 
Free Churchmen 

Not for the first time the king has shown his interest in the 
free churches. (It is sometimes forgotten that when the king is 
its Scotland he becomes a Presbyterian, for the church of Scot- 
land is of course Presbyterian.) At the close of the war he at- 
tended a Thanksgiving service in the Albert Hall arranged by the 
free churches. Now he has sent a message to the Rev. Thomas 
Nightingale, secretary of the free church federation. Lest it should 
have escaped notice on the other side I enclose it. Like all the 
other messages of the king, it is admirably expressed: “Balmoral 
Castle. Your message informing the king of the organization by 
the national council of the Evangelical Free Churches of a move- 
ment in support of world peace has been received by His Majesty 
with much interest and sympathy. 

“The king feels it to be preeminently the duty of the churches at 
the present time to declare their faith that the only warfare worth 
waging is against those evils which have throughout history 
brought upon the nations the horror of war. 

“His Majesty wishes the free churches all success in their high 


endeavor. (Signed) STAMFORDHAM.” 


The National Brotherhood 

It is no secret that the Brotherhood movement has been passing 
through critical times. Happily it found in the hour of its need 
a bold and able secretary, Mr. Tom Sykes. He insisted on a re- 
turn to realities and published abroad the fact that numbers had 
seriously declined—a fact which everybody knew who had any 
acquaintance with those Sunday afternoon brotherhoods. The 
first step towards advance was to face facts. Since then Mr. 
Sykes has done admirable service. He is not only a good secre- 
tary but a fine speaker and has conducted missions along with Mr. 
‘Yom Holland, a tenor singer from the north. There is still « 
work to be done by the Brotherhoods as their secretary said, pro- 
vided they “rise to the majesty of their opportunity, cultivate 
vision, crucify egotism, refuse to be run to gratify the vanity of 
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the few, scrap obsolete methods, pray without ceasing and go out 
aj] the time and all the ways for the good of humanity and the 
-oming of the kingdom of God.” When we come to think of it, 
these conditions might well be considered by every religious 
society. 
* * * 

The Adventure of the 

Christian Life 

Here is a fine passage from the pen of the Rev. Charles H. S. 
\atthews, editor of “Faith or Fear?” and other challenging books. 
It gives a prescription for perpetual youth. “The Christian reli- 
gion, then, in calling us to a life of adventure, does but repeat, 
vith a special emphasis, the invitation of life itself, at the same 
time indicating the truly adventurous path. It is thus pre- 
eminently the religion of the young and of those who never grow 

i. One of our best living novelists bas divided men into two 

the adventurers and the stay-at-homes, but in truth al! 


CORRESP 


Jesus and Human Experiences 


vitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Some of us have been waiting long and eagerly for the 
promised article of Dr. Tittle’s on “The Future of the Metho- 
ists.” We expected a clearly phrased, discriminating and cour- 
seous analysis of present-day Methodism, and we have not beca 
isappointed. Most of us, at least among the younger men, share 
islike for the far famed paragraph on amusements and his 
ssness under the obligation to pledge applicants for membe-- 
p to a belief in the speculations of the articles of religion. We 
» believe with him that the worship of tradition whether it 
ecclesiastical or economic is a peril that cannot be overem- 
jhasized. “Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

t some of us are keenly disappointed in his treatment of the 
thority of Jesus.—“If men believe, as many of them are begin- 
ng to do, what Jesus said, it is because what Jesus said is being 

verified by the accumulating experience of the race and not because 
Jesus said it.” We do not know just who the men are whom Dr. 
little has in mind but we venture to say that they are not Metho- 
We doubt if any great number of men anywhere are accept- 

ng the leadership of Jesus as the result of studious comparisons 
i his teaching with the lessons of history. And whatever be the 
ttitude of the skeptical outsider, the mind of the church has not 
perated in this fashion. The history of the church reveals a great 
mpany of men and women in all the ages daring to do what 

Jesus said, not because experience gave its sanction but in defi- 
mee of 


f experience. They did believe certain things because Jesus 


tid them and they became the leaders in religious and social 


movements against which frowned but which 
Just now we are engaging in 
for a Christian social order. Dr. Tittle, himself, is a 
nspicuous and commanding figure in the front ranks of these 
tusaders. But we are not seeking such an order because it has 
en tried and proven feasible. It has never been tried! And 
ams of arguments may be written to prove that it is not feasible. 
s the crowded ways of life’ we hear the voice of the 

ian and we believe him. 


worldly wisdom 


proved to be a boon to humanity. 


His voice carries an authority 
es not wait for the detailed corroboration of experience. 
lt is difficult to make one’s meaning clear within the limits of 
@ letter for the correspondent’s column. I do not wish to be 
\nderstood as decrying the reference to experience as the cor- 
tive of social and religious judgments. I deplore both ration- 
“ism and mysticism as the arbiters of thought. What I am trying 
t is that as Dr. Tittle leaves it, the authority of Jesus is no 
éreater and no different than the authority of Paul or Wesley. 
’ are worth paying attention to as far as experience has cor- 
‘oborated their dictums but no farther. Nor is the situation 
‘emedied much by the declaration that history has so largely cor- 
roborated Jesus, that we have great warrant for trusting him in 


ich do 


rec 
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men have within them, at all events when they are young, both 
the instinct for adventure and the love cf home. Unfortunately 
many, perhaps the majority, of men as they grow older lose the 
spirit of adventure, and often in de:*¢ so they make }:ome itself 
seem a ‘ull place to the young. In youth it is indeed physical 
adventure, chiefly if not solely, that appeals to us, and of course 
the time must come when we are no longer fit for such adven- 
ture, but, however old our bodies may be, there always remain 
open to us the adventures of the spirit. To go on to the end ex- 
ploring new realms of beauty, discovering, or at least making our 
own, new treasures of knowledge and, above all, learning to 
voyage more adventurously on that ocean of love which is our 
‘rue environment—this is possible to us all, while life lasts: this 
is to gain and to keep to the end the spirit of perpetual youth, 
and to make of death itself but the last great adventure which 
this life has to offer vs.” 


EDWARD SHILLITO, 


ONDENCE 


those matters upon which society and the individual have not 
cared to put him and his teachings to the test. 

To many of us, Jesus is still the supreme and sufficient author- 
ity, and we accept that authority not because of human history 
but of his history. We recognize all the difficulties surrounding 
But still a historic 
figure that in life and in death and above all in the life beyond 
death so far eludes our human formulas that we fall at His feet 
with Thomas saying “My Lord and my God!” 


that history. historical criticism leaves us 


The authority of 
Jesus to a great multitude within the Methodist church is the 
person of Jesus! And to many of us still it is possible to quete 
him even when we cannot quote statistics and to challenge the 
present generation in his name. Dr. Tittle refers again and again 
to “the testimony of the Christian consciousness.” To some of us 
it is a source of wonder that he does not seem to share the total 
Christian consciousness concerning Christ. 

In conclusion let me say that I have only admiration for the 
noble progressive Christian idealism for which Dr. Tittle stands 
cad that I have written because I have felt that in this one matter 
he has failed, perhaps unwittingly, to do entire justice to Metho- 
dism and to the Master of us all! Knowing this eloquent minister 
as well as I do, I have more than a suspicion that, in his own 
life, he gives Jesus 
not revealed. 

Canton, O. 


a place of authority which his words have 


Epwarp Day. 


The First American Bishop 


Epitor Tue CaristiaAn CENTURY: 
SIR: 


General Convention of the Episcopal church j 


’ 


As one who appreciates your time words about the 


ist ended, both as 


to the convention itself, and also as to the prayer book being the 


“basic document in all study of worship in the Protestant world,” 


I would say that it has been the general impression in our com- 


munion, that the consecration of Bishop Seabury (sent by the 


clergy of Connecticut not by the diocese of Massachusetts; 


and there dioceses at the t'me) was 


England, not altogether 


were no prevented in 
by the opposition of the bishops of 
the established church but by an act of 


parliament which for- 


bade the consecration of a bishop without his taking the oath 
sritish crown. The good formerly 
a chaplain in the British 
first to England and lay 
dentails, and failing in that he 


of Scotland. 


of allegiance to the man, 


army, waited a full year, for he was 


to go before the b’shop his cre- 


vas to go to the non-jurors 


He followed this course, 
forehand 


the Scotch bishops intimating be- 


their readiness under conditions 


clergymen bore a prominent part in this persuasion.) 


certain (English 
He was 
consecrated there, and agreed in the concordat he made with 


the Scottish bishops that “if the Scottish eucharistic service 
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nuine standards of an 

his influence to have it adopted into the 

1 Il notice in the prayer book 

ation in the communion 
and not the English book. 

nent was afterward revis« pply to the 

bishop, and Bishops White, 


England, and all succeeding con 


Provoost and 


ted in 


rations have bee \merica From document 


quot right, so it will be the duty, of the 
{1 church, when duly organ zed, constituted, and represented 
4 synod or conventior f the different orders of her min 


try and people ‘vise her liturgy, forms of prayers, in order 


» adapt the same late Revolution and other local circum 


of Ameri which it is humbly conceived may and 


done, wi departure from the 


beautiful worship of the church 
ing, thar be found exped ent in the 
a sister church,” 


K A. LoLuts. 


A More Accurate Designation 

wtor Tur CuristiAN CENTURY: 

to a letter by 

ol September 14, egarding a state 

on America and Japan on July 13 

I to guard myself so 

was responsible for 

oke of “representa 

should have 

I am glad 
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Jesus’ Temptations and Ours* 


every door in this 

ame aware 

; power of 

burden under the spell of this in- 


ortunity, he wa 


inwardly compelled 
the silence, he could think his problem through. I 
ock, among the pines and 


August 20 


im penning thes itting upon 


ver birches of Canad: It is Sund afternoon, 
fa great forest. Far away, on the lake, 


can hear the engine of a boat; overhead is the deep, blue sky 
iround are trees and rocks. I am hundreds of miles froin 
iy church and, for the hour, alone. This is the place to look 


nto one’s soul and settle things. Already I have made som 


iar-reaching decisions. This is the place to write of Jesus facing 
is future in the silence and loneliness of the wilderness 
Every 


His big problem was: “How shall I use my new power?” 


hoy and girl faces this problem very early—new power—how use 
t? Suppose some one should give you a million dollars—what 


would you do with the new power? Each newly-rich person 


ices this question. Few people have sense enough to use power! 
of any sort. Give them a gun and they will kill someone with it. 
Give them money and they will give a demonstration of idiocy. 
something. 


bully 


Give them political power and they will spoil 


physical power and they’ will turn 


Give them exceptional brains and they will be- 


Give them 
or prize fighter. 
came scornful intellectuals and quite useless, to say the least. 
Who can use power? Who has the wisdom to use voice, charm. 


*Lesson fer October “Jesus Tempted.” Scripture: Luke 4:1-13. 


person can be trusted with any power. 


a good position in 
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brains, position, or any other power to the best advan. 


onev 
e? Power is as dangerous as T. N. T. Only the exceptiona! 
Seated behind a seventy. 
ve horse-power motor and in front of twenty gallons of gas, js 
which to prove oneself a perfect fool. Sue. 
rit a fortune affords the decent citizen a fine field 
his lack of mentality or vision. Now Jesus 
unlimited power belongs to him—how shal! 
employ this new power? 
[hree temptations assail him, and let us be glad that they did 
and that he overcame them. (1) So intent was he upon the 
elution of his problem, so absorbed in his thinking that hours 
by like so many minutes. ‘hen all at once he became 
Why not use the new power to tum 
tones into loaves—the stones about him looked like loaves. Could 
he do it? Yes—but not as the Son of God! God's Son would 
A vast field was 
“hus endeth the first temptation. 


of keen hunger. 


not use power to satisfy selfish, bodily needs. 
w conquered 


(2) Why not win instant popular acclaim by performing 


ome outstanding miracle? Suppose when the temple wa 
packed with worshippers he were to cry out and hurl himselj 
from the pinnacle of the holy temple, but instead of falling 

ushed among them, he were to employ his divine power t 
float gracefully down into the throng? Would they not imme. 
diately hail him as the Messiah? Could he do it? Undoubtedly— 
The world is not helped on by stunts 


Another vast field was here 


’ 


hut not as the Son of God. 
it by regular, lawful activities. 
subdued; and thus endeth the second temptation. 
(3) Now appears the most deadly and subtle of all tempta- 
tions—ambition and its realization. How many great souls be 
de that of Cardinal Woolsey could rise up and bear testimony 
its eternal strength? “By that sin fell the angels.” Jesu 
the world at his feet; he saw himself crowned King oi 
nys and Lord of lords—the kingdoms of this earth being a 
is. How attain this coveted prize? Mohammed, later on, would 
cnswer, “By the sword.” Others, still later, would say, “By 
oney.” Jesus felt in his soul, that only by the long, slow, pait 
‘ul path of sacrificial, loving service could the world, at last, b 
the way of the cross—could he 
not use his power to find a quicker easier road? Undoubtedly- 
it not as the Son of God. The whole realm of the universe 
W was conquered—thus endeth the third temptation. The ard 
Pale, haggard, spent, the Master emerge 


ompletely won. Suffering love 


life had been swept. 
om the wilderness—but he had decided how to employ his 
Power is for service- 
Far-reach- 


found power. Power is for love. 
Profound, indeed, is this decision. 
How will you use your 
Suc 


ot gratification. 
ing as the stars and eternal as heaven. 
Will you use them as brute or as son of God? 
Joun R. Ewers 


powers ? 


Christ-like-ness 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Propose Celebration of 150 
Years of Methodism 
The Francis Asbury Memorial associa- 
1s recently called on world Meth- 
agree upon the celebration of 
of Methodism. In 1784 the 
Christmas conference was held 
Baltimore in 1884 the centennial 
this event was celebrated. It is pro- 
sed that the various, Methodist denom- 
ations should set themselves worthy 
als to be achieved by 1934, and that a 
creat celebration should be held at First 
wurch, Baltimore. 


ism to 


130 years 


Dean Inge Has Been Invited 

to Come to New York 
Dean Inge, 
is been 


of St. Paul Cathe 


inv ted to come to 


preach a series of sermons in 


piscopal church Rev. 
Dean 
considered by many to be the 
thinker in the Ep‘scopal church 
land at the present time, though 
the ritualistic persuasion would 
this honor belongs to Bishop 

is bel’'eved by Mr. Slattery that 
will accept and that when he 
will have a message not only 

e church but for all 


where 
Lewis Slattery is rector. 


America. 


ome Laymen Wanted 
finisterial Salaries Cut 
Primitive Methodist 
ministerial salaries are , 
the local 
Following the war there has been 
that 
other callings are falling, it was 
y some laymen that the ministers 
ke a cut also. The m‘n'sters re- 


church 


nterence 


and not by 


derable increase, and, now 


hen the discussion began, and let 
men settle the question. The 


ngly affirmed the 


vote 
present sal- 
lards, for it was stated by many 
that the min‘sterial salary in Eng- 
still far below what it ought to 
ew of the emoluments of other 


ms 


Layman Tells Catholics Why 
They Get Few Converts 


Catholic weekly called 


ting editorials 


America has 
recently lealing 
question of the small number of 
the Catholic church. In the 
ndence printed in the journal there 
recently a letter from a physician 
been an inquirer at a Catholic 
but had not joined on account of 
rigid canons of the church on di- 
voices the following complaint 

he Catholic church: “I frequently go to 
lic services and recently instead of a 
1 | heard a choleric diatribe of thirty 

: 1use some one came to confes- 

w minutes after the usual hour. 

‘’ time a priest was interrupted in 

idst of a sermon by a child falling 
ew and crying. The sermon was 
rather than interrupted, for the 
under of the speaker’s time was given 
angry lecture. Here is one difficulty. 


*D an 
* al 


Then, too, there is little or no chance to 
obtain instruction. I there was a 
Catholic Sunday where grown-up 
Catholics could learn and to which I could 
go for the same purpose. I asked my den- 
tist friend why there was none such. He 
‘I don’t know.’ | find him well in- 
structed but he seems to impart his infor- 
mation reluctantly. cause tor 
this. What is it: should be 
proud of their faith, it seems to me, but 
they are not proud of it. 
What is it? They 
matters to 


wish 


school 


said: 
There’s a f 
Catholics 


There's a cause. 

seem inclined in re- 
slink and hide. They 
seem to endure rather than enjoy their serv- 


ligious 


To me these services seem beautiful, 


but not so to them.” 


ices. 


Second Elijah 
Appears in China 
The Peking Daily News printed recently 
an astonishing incident in connection with 
the summer drought in China this year. 
General Feng Yu-hsiang, a Christian man, 
sent out invitations to the mission churches 
in Honan 
meeting on the parade ground. 


to join him in a great prayer 
After a 
parade the men sang the national anthem, 
and the various army officers joined in a 
prayer for rain. The general who had 
called the prayer meeting offered up the 
following prayer: “O God, just and benevo- 
lent, Thou punishest sin 


and wickedness 


with natural calamities. We do not come 
o utter our complaints, but we humbly im- 
fore Thy mercy. Oh! mercy upon 
Feng Yu-hsiang, a miserable sinner. 
Punish me alone, and spare all the people 
of the province. Punish me for the sins 
and crimes of all the people of Honan, but 
pare them, O Lord! Cut me to pieces and 
scatter my ashes to the wind. I am willing 
to go down to hell for the sins and wicked- 
ness of my people: and indeed I will prais« 
Thy hell.” Only a 
hours after this prayer was offered a rain 
adequate for all needs fell in that province 


have 
me, 


justice even in few 


Smelling Committee Finds 
Interdenominationalism 

The heresy of interdenominationalism 
now regarded in the Baptist 
one of the damning de- 
partures from the faith. When a man gets 
affected with this heresy, he will cooperate 
with his Christian brethren of other com 
munions in Christian work. Recently a 
“smelling committee” from the Southern 
Baptist Convention been investigati: 
charges that Prof. Dow of Baylor Univer 
sity teaching othe: 
abominations to his com 


mittee explanatiori 


Southern 


camp as most 


has 


and 
students. The 


was evolution 
secured the 
from the president of the university about 
the conduct of Prof. Dow: “The only criti- 
cism I heard for the first year had to do 


. 2 . 
follow ing 


Aim Blow at Oregon Parochial Schools 


HE state of has the initia- 

tive and referendum. A bill recently 
proposed which will go on the ballot in 
the fall elections would clim/nate parochial 
schools in that state. A fine of from five 
to one hundred dollars is provided in the 
bill for any parent who refuses compli- 
ance with its provisions, and each day a 
child is out of the public school consti- 
tutes a separate offense. While the 
Lutherans, the Seventh Day Adventists 
and one or two other organizations have 
parochial schools, the chief result aimed 
at is to put an end to Catholic schools. 
It is claimed that the bill has the 
port of the Ku Klux Klan and of the 
thirty-second degree Masons. It is also 
supported by many Protestant churchmen. 
Twenty-five Presbyterian m_nisters in 
Portland have decided to oppose the bill. 
One of the provisions of 


(Jregon 


sup- 


the referendum 
is that the state provides pamphlets 
with the arguments on 
proposed bill. 


law 
side of a 
The arguments submitted 
in opposition to the proposed legislation 
are as follows: 

“1. That it is the parent, and not the 
state, who bears, clothes, aspires 
for and loves the child. 2. That it is a 
fundamental right, inherent in nature and 
in the constitution of the United States, 
for a parent to the means by 
which h’s child educated. 3. 
That dictatorial state power over the 
training of ch ldren—imitative of the 
former Prussian system—destroys inde- 


either 


feeds, 


choose 


shall be 


character and 
4. That 


education of th 
now 


€ nde nce of 


{ freedom of 
thought. 


compulsory 
12.000 
attending parish or 
non-public schools would be an 


public 
school Orego 
other 
addi 
burden on th 
there has not been 

single invidious fact or affect 
ing public interest called to the publi 
attention furnishing the 


ch'Idren 


tional and unnecessary ta: 
people. 5. J hat 


condition 


slightest excuse 
for the proposed legislation. 6. That the 
same standards of educat'on maintained 
in the public school, by law obtains in all 
of the sectar’an and private schools: and 
further, that competitive examinations ir 
the same 


have 


branches for the same grades 
revealed an 


education 


average superiority of 
denominational 
rule be'ng that 
school pupils 
better disciplined and 
more thoroughly educated than the com 
peting public-school pwpils. 7. 
fied support of all involved o 
the public-school system, and a challenge 
by all to prove a single attempt to antag 
onize or retard the growth of the public 
school system in the state. 
“And finally, by the 
Presbyterian clergymen: ‘If (the bill) is 
based on the philosophy of autocracy 
that the child belongs primarily to the 
state; it is an unjustifiable invasion of 
family authority and threatens ultimately 
the guarantee of our cherished American 
liberty.’ ” 


imparted in 
schools in Oregon, the 
the denominational 
better 


were 
grounded, 


Unqual 
clements 


committee of 
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with the expressions wherein he deplored 
ll towns of so 


hen one 


the presence mat mally 


churches of ominations w 


could perhaps He was speak 


; 
better 
} 


ing from the sociologist’s point of view 


and was not always careful to say that the 


single church shou'd be a Baptist church 


There being ctiti young students m th 


classes, they were quick to sense the possi 
bility of his t hing interdenomina- 


tionalism 


Preach More Doctrine, 
Is the Slogan 

rofessor Rall in a rece? 
Herald s sts 
amount of theological preaching C)ne 
would 
vstematic theology in 
Institute, but 

find both Unitarian 
voicing a 


Zion's 


upon aie larget 


expe from the teacher of 


Garrett Biblical 
rather surpris.ng to 
and Universalists 
demand. In a recent 


Unitarian 


s.milar 


discussion lucted by the 
l.aymen’s almost every speake r 


preaching of theology, 
them 


points” 


demanded 
hough not nany of were €1 
thusiastic over the “tive 
storically h been the 
nitarianisn 
nipeg 
liact 

aqoctrines is 


which 
contention of 
Win 


dow n ol old 


{ Halldorson of 


said tearing 


date. Our church in 
4 


\Winnipeg would have been killed several 


times if it ha t been for the generous 


that 


co'd analysis 


support of the A. U. A., because ol 
very thing, tht everlasting 
of the faults ot 


\Ve are f 


orthodox churches 


fortunate in having a man now 


vyho can preach a theological sermon anc 


nake it inte: t wa id we are all int 
ested in it W had him about 
months, and during the hot spell in 


mer I 
van three-qua: 


have n seen our church 

ister does not 

theological problems 

understand 

ilone to do his 

betor i 
wive a Sscrics Ot 

he different doctrines of Christianity, on 

the different books of the 


do not you can leave him 
(Jur minister told 
that he intended 


lectures this winter on 


‘ 
work 


ne just 


Bible. From 
1 believe that 
he can make it It all depends 
on this—that the preacher doesn’t speak 
heads of the people.” Mr 
C. Falch in the 
leader “Following the prevailing 
fashion, the Universalist church has like- 


what I have heard him say 


nteresting 


over the 
George Universalist 
says: 
wise reduced to a minimum the preach 
ing of doctrine. It is easy to see how 
Lacking the old 
with no 


this has come to pass. 
atmosphere of hostility, more 
attacks coming from the pulp't across the 
street, there has been, of course, a very 
natural battle 
and to almost 


wholly to other matters 


tendency to consider the 


turn attention 


won, our 


Congregational Leaders Will 
“Labor” With Dr. Orchard 

The recent that Ds: 
Orchard, pastor of King’s Weigh House 
of London, ordained 
igo by Rev. Vernon Herford 
Syro-Chaldeat 
ed widespread aston 
Britain. Dr. Orchard 
now has a triple ordination in the Con- 
Presb) and Episcopal 


announcement 
Was some years 

' 1 4 
wilo ciatms 
to be a bishop oar the 
church, has produ 
ishment in Great 


vregational terian 


THE 


CHRISTIAN CENT 
orders. That he should have accepted 
ordination at the hands of a man regard- 
ed by many as an ecclesiastical adven- 
turer has greatly pained many Congre 
gat.onalists. Dr. Horton has been ap- 
pointed by the Congregational Union of 
England to “try to reason the whole 
thing out with him.” Dr. Horton says 
of the ine'dent, “If I accepted what Dr. 
()rchard appears to believe, I should have 

It it incumbent on me to sacrifice every- 
thing and to Roman 
conceive, is 


have joined the 
That, as I 


the only logical action for anyone in that 


Catholic church. 
Pos tio 


Presbyterian Board Will 
Send Out Surveys 

he Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
New York is offering to mail 
out printed volumes of surveys made in 
with the Interchurch World 
These are distributed with- 
out expense except for postage. There is 
a volume on home missions and another 
volume on both pro 
colors with 
A score card for rat- 
with regard to their 
facilities is an interesting 
rhe religious and social life of 
Susquehanna county is a more detailed 
which takes up the problems of 
\merican communities at 


sions ot 


onnection 


\lovement. 


missions, 
illustrated in 
maps and charts. 
ing city churches 
fucational 


foreign 


fusely two 


er 


feature. 


study 


closer range. 


Millennial Dawn Students 
Hold Convention 

The International Bible Students as- 
held an international 
‘ntly at Sandusky, O. 


nisfortunes of 


sociation meeting 
In spite of the 
period when many 
of its leaders were in prison for disloyal 
tterances, the 
flourish people were 
present at the Sandusky meeting and the 
leader, Judge J. F. Rutherford, 
of Missouri and now of New 
York, had to address the meeting with 


war 


organization continues to 


Fifteen thousand 


resent 


Unitarians Differ 


Ik. organization of the 


Unitarian 
Laymen'’s League has given the lay- 

1 a forum where they may discuss 
about the church and 
a recent meeting of that 
was offered 

“Be it that it is the sense of 
the Laymen’s league that the Christian 
within his province in pre- 
reasoned convictions on any mat- 
ter of moral or religious import, and in 
we pledge him our support.” 
lhe preaching of the social gospel is re- 
carded by Mr. Breaux of Louisville, Ky.. 
as beyond the limits of a proper pulpit 
‘rreedom. He said: “We all know, Mr. 
Chairman, what has happened in some of 
the prom’nent churches, of this 
because the minister has departed from 
the teachings of religion. We 
York City a prominent example of 
Unitarian that no 
longer bears the Unitarian 
that church, a 
humanitarin 


their convictions 
ministers At 
organization a_ resolution 
resolved 


muister is 


so do ng 


country 


have in 
ew 
in historic church 
bel, because 
man 
and 


prostitute 


minister of 
mpted by 
ughest deals, 


motives 
chose to 


on 
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the aid of the magna vox. Six hundred 
people were baptized by immersion. A} 
members of evangelical churches are re. 
baptized when entering this associat'on, 
it be’ng held that even Baptists and Dis. 
ciples were baptized without a proper 
understanding of the rite. Several 
couples were also married. There were 
delegates from Poland, Greece, Norway 
England, Canada, Germany, Italy and 
Asia. The organization long ago trans. 
lated its books and pamphlets into many 
languages and its missionary work has 
been done largely with the aid of the 
printed page. Disclaim‘ng that it js a 
church, it holds Sunday meetings in most 
cities, and Christian people are urged to 
leave the churches, since the 
tion” is past for the church. 


“dispens ™ 


Catholics Admit Defections 
in Bohemia 

When the first reports began to come 
through of the large defection from the 
membership of the Roman Catholic 
church in Bohemia, Roman Catholic 
newspapers in this country were inclined 
to ridicule the reports. Information now 
comes by way of the Vatican which 
leaves no room for doubt. According to 
these sources, the Catholic membership 
in Bohemia has fallen from 98 per cent 
»§ the population to 73 per cent. Some 
of the most eminent of former Catholic 
prelates now wear the John Huss badge 
openly. The newly organized national 
has 500,000 members, and other 
denominations have grown. 


church 


What Happened to Some 
Union Enterprises 

The detached church is always subject 
to the ambitions of church leaders. Un- 
gble to secure a pastor, many such churches 
in the past have departed from their union 
ideals for practical reasons. A Methodist 
bishop is reported to have boasted of the 
“capture” of a community church in Ill 


Pulpit Freedom 


his pulpit chasing butterflies, principally 
socialistic butterflies. In my own churei 
in Louisville we had a young minister 
fresh from the seminary. He tried tt 
out on the Louisville church. All these 
young ministers who come from the 
seminaries have an idea that they ca® 
preach some one particular “ism” and 
reform the world. This minister suc- 
ceeded by his talks—they were not ser- 
mons—but by his talks on socialism ™ 
driving all the best people out of the 
church. I say that is not the mission 0 
the Unitarian church. If this minister 
and the minister of any church would 
confine himself to talking militantly the 
gospel of Unitarian Christianity—becaus 
it is the true church, the best church 
the only church that dares to couple 
common sense with religion, the onl! 
church that does not insult the inte 
ligence of its congregation,—if the mm 
isters would confine themselves to that 
our church would grow and be progre> 
sve and aggressive and accomplish the 
sacred mission that it has for humanity. 
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The Presbyterians recently absorbed the soldiers but by the religious work- 





Hope Union church, northwest of Chicago, ers themselves. In some communities If you are in accord with the objectives 
‘ter this church had maintained an inde- the post-bellum laxity is giving away to ae tear a ee. Ba 
oendent existence for twenty-five years. In a movement in the contrary direction. will be found in 

va the churches of the community type In Piqua, O., which is a city of seven- HYMNS FOR TODAY 
a = 


setting up machinery to secure minis- teen thousand people, a city ordinance , 
3 \ eolleertion f 


; illi 7 i > f : » ‘ line station ; wins and gospel 
being willing to accept men from any will henceforth close all gasoline stations, souzs for both Church and Sunday School 


wangelical church. Until the denomina- ™0t-on picture houses, restaurants, drug, — eo > Se date with the leaders of 
val , Z pays : % Baas Christian thought 

ns recognize the community church, as a 8rocery, cigar and candy stores on Sun 30) pages, ‘MO songs tains orders of 
timate solution of the church problem in ‘ay. A ban is being put on Sunday ovevie . for 1 taniversaries ; seripton: 
ai? pe. Z : : ee readings ane omplete indexes ound in 
nall communities, the wasteful process of "eWwspapers. cloth, gold stamp A handsome, well 


wy ° ‘hg at hound hook ’rice S75 per 100. Sample 
iiding up union enterprises and tearing i 
«ay on . ’ Canadian Methodists Restless copy, returnable, sent to anyone inter 


° ° ested, Also orchestrated. 
Over Union Question i cagattag 
Drake Secures For twenty years the question of the FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
Acting President un‘on of the Presbyterian, the Congre 528 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
the resignation of President ational and the Methodist churches of 

Holmes of Drake University, the schoo] anada has been pending. A minority in 

s lacked leadersh‘p until recently Prof. the Presbyterian church has stubbornly ( FREE Sebject © Exmoes 

\ 


7 : | _ 1 ar . . 
D, W. Moorehouse was secured as acting fought the union and secured delays Subject to Examination 


esident. He is a productive scholar in Easiest 

s favorite field f ast y and dis- - : 

we red a aa "ean co Sera “his What Does Printers Ink Reading 
name 4d he search for a permanent presi- Mean to your Church? Bible 


n down again will continue. 

















f the institution is now on. Drake 
largest of the Disciples schools ' The Bible has never 
| :s located at Des Moines Increase your church attend been published in any 
: F — ee ance, enthuse your members, form in which the 
secure their co-operation, reading of it has been 
City Closes spread the Gospel to the un made 60 attractive to 
Up on Sunday churched, become a real lead both oki and young 
we er of men Use the powe! 
City conditions have quite changed ful indwence of advertisin: 
the attitude of many people on the ques- é The Parish Paper 
the M Through our co-operation 
the proper observance of the , plan your chureh can secure 
iistian rest day, and ‘n most communi- , a church paper at no cost to 
s there has been a growing laxity since a hse aoe 
a tue “a . Fill the Empty Pews 
war, due no doubt to the ideas “Increased our chureh at By an entirely new 
rought hack a . 00: § ay Schoo! li thread of red 
ought back from France not > . tendance from 100 to 200; Sunday Schoo! an,e 
only by from 67 to 170; tripled collections.” Sen! fie. running from 
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oe for the story, “How Rev. Chas. Nelson Genesis to Revela 


Succeeded,” and full particulars and sam tion, binds in one 
ples of parish paper proposition. Mention 
WANTED — SITUATION this mazazine. the precious truths 

THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS which lie hidden un 
iss alumna desires position as Di- Grand Rapids Michigan der the mass of un 
retor Young People’s Work. Exper!i- connected matter and 
‘ured in Sunday School and Vacation Bible escape the mere read 
School work. Able to assist pastor, Ad- er are brought to light 


tess The Christian Century. mas A 7 7O V PICT RES and tied together. 











The Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Huribet, D.D., the pop 
ular authority in Bible 
themes, has arranged on 


NEW YORK Central Christian Charc: AS this oT 


aie 5. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Slet St 
‘indly nerify abont removals to New Yora 














John Wana 

tional Christian Workers’ Bible 

isan advance on anything hith 
erto attempted in making the 
Bible usable. 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK Lyman Abbott: Valuable to Chris 
tian workers in their endeavor to get 
East Northfield, Mass. at the teaching of the Bible directly 


iwi and immediately, and not through thx 
> ~wr . >t v “tiv 7 tributed ; > 
A wonthly review of worldwide religious thought and activity, with contribute eileen all aamanantasios. 


irticles, sermons and studies; departments of Bible study, devotional reading, and BOUND IN GENUINE TH divi 
e ss : an ~ oo ‘ Pt ad . e aaa LEATHER, divinity circuit 
thods; and reports of addresses delivered at the famous Northileld conferences. with overlapping covers (like illustration), round 


lustrated, corners, gold edges, red underneath. Size of page 
OCTOBER DOUBLE NUMBER, 40 CENTS 5% x8% inches, beautifully printed in extra large 
Conference addresses and articles as follows: Gone wee -y 1. BA sgt Pe coatains Lat 
The Greatest Fact in History, Bishop Brent; The 7 
The Werld’s Challenge to Christianity, Robert FE. Speer; 
Rehold the Man! and 
The Persian Period in Jewish History, Kev. J. D. Jones, D. D.; 
The Challenge to American Womanhood, Rev. A. W. Beaven, D. D.; 
The Necessity of Christ, Rev. John McDowell, D. D.; . 
The Pharisee and the Publican, Rey. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D.; 
For Love’s Sake (Philemon), and 
The Historical Background of Certain Psalms, and 
The Soul of St. Paul, Rev. Frederic C. Spurr; 
Fishing, Rev. Len G. Broughton, D. D.; 
Paul’s Idea of Preaching, Rev. W. B. McLeod: 
For Christ in Papua, Rev. Charles W. Abel, D.D.; 
: False Limits, Rey. J. Stuart Holden, D. PD-.: 
irc Power in Christian Service, Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, D. D.; 
uple —, seat eh Its Culture and Religion from Babylonia? Rey. Albert T. 
. ‘ay, &. D.; 
Obstinate Faith, Rev. W. L. Watkinson; 
The Book of Joshua. Daily Notes, with prayers, by Rev. John Gardner, LD. D. 
Popular treatment, well balanced between scholarship and practical religion. 
All in addition to the other regular departments, 
nee all Northfield Conference reports cannot be crowded Into the fall issues, the publi 
cation of addresses is continued through the year. 
Two dollars a year; Canada, $2.25; foreign, $2.50. 


Address RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, Box 609, East Northfield, Mass. 
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Meanwhile in the 
union churches 
allegiance to 
tions, but hoping for 
ted church. The approaching general 
conference of Methodism 
onsider the outlook for union once more 
this 
that the 


northwest many 
sprung up owing 
these denomina- 
fellowsh-p in the 


great 
have 


none ol 


Canadian will 
some impatience 
Members of th cl 


time for 


it with year 
iurch believe 


action has come 


Lutherans Will Face 
Union Question 


The 


the United Lutheran 

Buffalo this month 

questions. Among 
| 


press'ng than the at- 


convention ot 
hurch to be held in 
ill face some urgent 
ese none is more 
oe 
not yet a constituent part of the 
\\ orld 
vited the 
action 


Counce.). The Conferen 
Faith and ¢ 
to partici rate 
this 
ious conventions there is some 
linen to be washed. \ theologi 
in North Dakota is moving int 
t the 


topic 


rder has ir 
and 
nvitation. As usuz 


must 


1 upon 


minary 


Minnesota witho consent of the 


nvention ,and this will doubtless 


rine about heated discussion. The re 


work in Europe is to be cons dered 
1 the denomination will face squarely 
question whether such work should 


continued. 


Will the Law Enforcer 
Reveal H's Secrets 
Chicago has had no jue m 
that 


pore tl 


more unl 


re im thy vear than 


who 


enforcer’ in conne 


past 


lamson 


adm nistration of Ch 

1 to this office 

dolla: 

mans 
Lsmissed by 
had 

he Chief of Police 

at the Rock Rive: 

Methodist church wil 

s old charge in Cl 


‘ark Method.st 
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Rolling and Sectionfold Partitions 


sonize with old and new 
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THE J. G. WILSON CORP., 11 East 36th Street, New York 
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lawlessness in ‘Chicago? His relat’on to 
the city government has never been a 
joy to his brethren of the Methodist min- 
istry nor to the ministers of other com- 
munions, and resolutions offered to com- 
mend his work as law enforcer have 
ailed of passage in minister-al groups 

rhe secular press that has been host le 

to the Thompson administration has 
been very critical of him up to the time 
of his discharge, but h: 
more friendly tone. 


Mahe sonal 
is Of late assumed 


Bishops Are Getting 
the Money 

Che emergency in the fore) Missi 
situation of the Methodist church is being 


presented in many cities this month. The 


October 12, 192) 


call has been made for 20,000 giits of 
$100 each, which would make a total oj 
two million dollars and it is proposed to 
secure this money in cash before Octo. 
ber 31. Bishop Edwin H. Hughes oj 
Boston is prominent in the campaign 
In some churches the people of smaller 
means are demanding a part of the cam. 
pa.gn and recently in a Methodist church 
at Ocean City Bishop Fisher secured 4 
sc collection of $2,680. 


Will Align Negroes 
With Temperance Forces 
The temperance, prohibition 
d public the Methodis: 
‘hurch has issued a call, through 
McDowell, for a conferen 


board of 
morals of 
sish 


William F. 
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Calendar Date in RED 


The increased offering will pay 
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OAKLAND M. £. CHURCH | 
Don't Fail to hear | —tn 
|REV. CAMPBELL MORGAN STEEL 
Morning 10:45 | 

‘THE POTTER” = 
Evening 7:45 
| The Cost of Leadership t 
SPECIAL MUSIC =f 
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i] FW. BARNUM, Pa 
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Creates a New Interest in the Secretary’s Report. 
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16% (91/155) '6 


Sun. Sep 14} 


Attendance z 
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Illustration Shows No. 3 Size 
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Star, Which means 
MEMBERS Present 
Tht teacher of cla 
1 never missed a 
for two but 
mike calls on the ab 
scholars and certain 
ashamed. He will 
look up his 
absent pupils and surprise 
the superintendent the next 
Sunday as a Star Class 
Teacher, and the careless 
offerings will increase from 
‘ 10c¢ to 500. 

The Gold Star Plan for 
Recognition keeps 
terest. After a few weeks 
success give extra credits 
for new members bronght 

Set your Aim bigh. 
Again, raise the standard 
of requirements; call at- 
tention to the Tardy and 
Late Comers; only those 
classes having all Present 
at the close of the open- 
ing song are perfect in at- 
tendance, 
the monthly report 


years 


feeis 


Collection 


1142 2.40 
12.95 


show of the entire 
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$18.08 
22.00 
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fenn., of one thousand 
from all sections of the 


representing 


hville, 
aders 
prohibition, socal 
and reform organizat ons, who 
yr reports of the N« 

cighiee 


gro’s attitude 
nth amendment. Negro 
s and clubs will invited to 
The Methodists have 

nto account the fact 
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wisely 
that the ten 
Yegro ctizens in this country 
nfluence in the de 
esent temperance 


some |! fence 


Great Increase in 
Candidates for Priesthood 
nearly all Protestant sects 
wth an inadequate 
lates for the ministry, the 
seminaries in this country are 
ged to take care of the 
throng of stud 


upplv 
supply 


Roman 


ever 
ents New 1in- 
ire being created ; ( hicago, 
leans and Washington. the latte: 
tion with the 
part of the incr > in 

Student 
isade which now has an en- 
200,000. It that the 
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American 
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Rich in the Faith 


“Tabernacle Hymns No. 2 


test song book ever published. 
inter , Renee itional, now in 

sth edition, Appropriate to all 
wid Sunday School services 

~l by Paul Rader, 320 pages, 3'1 
ery one rich in Christiun Ex- 


rior workmanship and the num 
‘qualit of the hymns make thi 
tisfactory and economic song 
ublished. Prices; $50.00 per hun- 
Buckram, $30.00 per hund: 


“Tabernacle Choir’’ 


r choir or home use only. 
kK. J. Oliver the noted choir 
ider, arranged by Lance B. 
well known pianist. 
neeulees tried and prov 
xed choirs: many now a\ 
icral wse for the first time. 
. selections. Beautifully and 
bound in Art Buckram. Prices; 
e copies, $7 75 per dozen, £10.00 
red, Returnable copies to choir 
son request. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO. 
29 South La Salle Street Chicago 
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BOOK BARGAINS 


WORTH WHILE 


For Ministers and Bible Students 


YOU SAVE 
From 33 1-3% to 50% on Every Book 


All Books Sent 
By large purchases in America 


Postage FREE 


and England we are able to offer 


this list of important books at a price lower than the Publishers, thus 


saving you the above differences. 

remainder of the edition. 

and perfect, all cloth bound, good 
price will be refunded on request. 
Send a trial order 

ASK FOR OUR FREE 


On most items we have the entire 


We positively guarantee each book new 


paper and print, or the purchase 


and be convinced 


TIN OF OTHER BARGAINS 





Regular Our 
\uthor Price Price 
Beghie——Ordinary d the 
Extraordinary ‘hing $1 
Haering—The Christ Faith 
2 er ° SM) 
P . tterson—The Happy Art 
‘atehing Men 
Findlay Wesley's World Par 


‘Re “De -votional “Ho ours 
the Bible—S vols 1 
J. R.—His Life, Dy 
Ze TOPE ccs : 
Ilow to Advertise a 
Wishart—The Unwelcome 
gel Sermons 
Lawson Greatest 
About God . ; ae 
McKiever—Man and the 
Democracy ‘ ae 
Wrigzht—Moral Conditions and 
Development of the Child.. 
Hood—The World of Anecdote 
Dale — Nine Lectures mn 
Preaching ‘ . 
Gladden, W ashing ton—Revco 
lections 
Fairbairn— Philosophy 
Christian Religion 
Mozley— On the AfOnemen 
Genung—The Words of 
heleth . 
Richards--God's Choice 
Holy Spirit 
Roberts, Itie hard—The 
cence of Faith ; 
Rainsford—-Reasonableness 
Religion of Jesus 
Phelps— Men and look 
Robertson, A. T.— On 
of James . 15 
Covert New , : 
Fields 1 
Fleming f 
Prayer 1. 
Smith—Tnwritt 
Our Lerd 1 


Renals 





Rexular 
Author Tit Price 
Mackintosh —On Immortality .$1.50 
Dickinson Your Boy His 
Nature and Nurture 1.00 
Schenck—Oratory and Poetry) 
of the Bible 
Noble—Spiritua] Culture 
Sheldon—Jesus Is llere 
Gilbert—Jesus for Men of To 
day 
McLeod What God 
Joined ‘Together 
Kirk— The Religion of Powel 
Knowling—The Testimony 
St. Paul to Christ 
Forsyth—The Work of Christ 
Griffith-Jones The Ascent 
Through Christ 
Nicoll, R. W., Editor--Expos 
itorg Bible—any volume 1 
Moffatt—A Book of Biblical 
Devotions sees 7 
Parables 


Hath 


Four Gospels UWhifie 
Geikie—Precious Promis 
Moule—Grace and Virt 
Sinith Geo \ Fore 
of Sins 
Spurgeon 
rows 
King, H ‘ Greate ind 
Simplicity ‘ ristian 
Faith .... 
a =ae 


Feathe rs 


Road of Life 
FO ° . 
Ww Seatie "The 
Gladden 
cialism ses ; 
MacVey—-Did Jesus Writ 
Own Gospel? .. 
Stalidart--The Case 
Spiritualism 
2 sruce The Galilean 
owcill—How the Bo 
oP iistede : 
Haller—The Redemption 
the Prayer Meeting 
Toble—Studic in Atone! 


Apostles’ ‘reed 
Christianity and Soe 








Many such bargainsin our free catalogs 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Chicago Depository, Dept. C. C. 


W. P. BLESSING. Mer. 


125 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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PEWS: PULPITS 
CHANCEL FURNITURE 
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Gengéral Offices 
14-H_ E. Jackson Biwd. 
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Latest Church Plans 
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State Denomination and Price of Church 
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number of smaller towns th's has been 
done as well. The Presbyterian church 
at I.merado, N. D., a community of seven 
hundred people, has been given a Satur- 
day night entertainment with the film. 
No admission is ‘charged, and the pictures 
are supported by free-will offerings. 
This church has had seventy new mem- 
bers the past year, though no one would 
connect this interesting fact directly 
with the recreational program 


Big Contest on in 
Rel'gious Publicity 

The Christian 
(yklahoma of the 
are now engaged in 


Endeavor Societies of 
various denominations 
a big contest in the 
field of rel'gious publicity. The various 
societies are endeavoring to get 
stories of the achieve- 
people in religious 
counts on the 
The 
columns of 


secular 
papers to print 
young 
advertising 
same basis as news stories. 
has been that thousands of 
matter have been presented to the people 
of Oklahoma. When the state conven- 
tion meets in 1923 a fine bulletin board 
\ awarded to the society which 
Exh: bits will be made 


ments of 
work. Paid 
result 


vill be 
leads all the rest. 


of the various types of publicity in use 


in the state. 

Lutherans Will Feature 
Luther Translation 

The United Lutheran 
convention at luffalo, 
will feature so: old 
printed in the 


church 
(october 
Bibles that 


original translation 


TOUT TOL 


ntHit 


QT RET 


say about it: 


MR THAT ACTH MUUOLA LAAT LSLEL 


music books. 


worn out books. 


On this anniversary occasion it is fitting that we should express to our friends our sin- 
cere appreciation of their good will and pledge ourselves to continue to render a little bet- 


That is a handicap. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The Bibles shown are 
Among the in- 


Martin Luther. 
four hundred years old. 
teresting facts called out in connection 
with this convention is the statement 
that by 1522 there were a hundred thou- 
sand copies of the Luther Bible in the 
world, though printing was but recently 
invented and was exceedingly clumsy. 
The Lutheran church is exceedingly 
zealous in the matter of the circulation 
of the holy scriptures, and this anni- 
versary will mark a fresh effort to bring 
the Bible to the attention of a still Narger 
number of people in the world. 


Denominations in Illinois 
Hold State Meetings 

October seems to 
holding the denominational meetings in 
Illinois. The Baptists begin their con- 
vention at Centralia October 17 and the 
Presbyterians open their 
synod at Streator. The Disciples met at 
Rock Island on October 3. Four 
churches in Rock Island and Mol'ne are 
the product of the state miss:onary pro- 

Prominent among the interests 
year was the reinforcement of the 
campaign of Eureka College to secure 
$265,000 on a $400,000 endowment cam- 
paign. The remainder of the fund is 
promised by the General Education Board 
of New York. 


be the month for 


same day the 


gram 


this 


Sunday Evening Club 
Starts a New Season 

The Sunday Evening Club of Chicago 
vear on October 1. 


began its sixteenth 


MU UTE ARSE 


IN CELEBRATION OF OUR 


| Thirtieth (30th) Anniversary 


we have published a new gospel music book, HYMNS OF PRAISE. Read what others 
‘At last I can send enthusiastic praise of a hymn book.” 
‘Hymns of Praise’ after comparing it with eighteen other books.” 
delighted with ‘Hymns of Praise’—a truly wonderful book.” 


Tens of Thousands 


of people—from coast to coast—sing soul-stirring songs every Sunday evening from our 
Whole-hearted, inspirational singing is the best preparation that can be 
given a congregation for receiving the gospel message. Do not try to get along with old. 
Introduce “HYMNS OF PRAISE” and its use will 
greatly multiply the results of your efforts. Sample copy sent upon request. Orchestrated. 
Sixty days’ credit extended. 


ter service than is usually expected. 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO., 5701 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 
“RY MANA A ) ga MM A 


0 LWA | 


Pe a ROC Tea 


October 12, 192) 


This unique organization is very largely 
the product of Dr. Clifford W. Barnes, , 
Christian layman. He was educated a 
Yale and Chicago and did post-graduate 
work at Oxford. Earlier in his life he 
acted as an assistant pastor and knoys 
how to fill the pulpit on occasion. Each 
Sunday evening in advance of the church 
service, he conducts a Bible class at (yr. 
chestra Hall. Addresses were made las 
Sunday evening by the first speaker 0; 
the year, Sir Charles) Wakefield and Mr 
Harold Spender, representing a delega. 
tion of Englishmen who have brought to 
this country statues of Pitt Burke and 
Bryce. 


Dr. Taylor Is 
Back From Bohemia 


Dr. Frederick E. Taylor, president of 
the Northern Baptist convention, and 
Dr. Carter Helm Jones have traveled 
through Czecho-Slovakia this summer 
vathering together companies of Baptist: 
and speaking to them through an in. 
terpreter. The Muckocin meeting wa 
quite amusing. The interpreter did not 
arrive, and the preachers called upon a 
Jewish physician to interpret. They in- 
sist he got more gospel in one evening 
than he had had in a whole lifetime 
At Brno the leading theatre of the towr 
was packed for two nights. Dr. Taylor 
spoke on the meaning of the Christia 
life and Dr. Jones on Baptist conceptions 
of freedom. In one town there were no 
Raptists a year ago. At the present 
time there are sixty church member 


“We selected 


“We are more than 
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Wish 

A New 
Hymnal? 
Hymns of the Centuries 
is the FIRST dignified hymnal 


to be published with the words 


printed within the music staff. 


The publishers of a competing book 
vhich closely resembles “Hymns of 
he Centuries” in form and content, 
claim that theirs is “The hymnal 
that is revolutionizing congrega- 
tional singing in hundreds of 
iurches” ! 


lf this be true, “Hymns of the Cen- 
turies,” published six years before 
the other, started the revolution! 


20 26 DE DE PE PERE PC UNE E19 ak dc ae Oe DC ae oe 3c Ot 


The fact is, hundreds of churches 
are using “Hymns of the Centuries” 
with ever increasing satisfaction. 
Pastors report that their congrega- 
tional singing has improved wonder- 
fully. 

“Hymns of the Centuries” was first 
published in 1911. So popular did it 
become and so successful was the 
plan of printing the words within 
the staff, that two other hymn books 
followed the same plan, one in 1916 
and the other in 1921. 


Notwithstanding this fact, “Hymns 
{ the Centuries” is still the favor- 
it. Why? Because it retains the 
old and well loved hymns set to the 
ght tunes, while it gives ample 
pace to hymns of Social Service, 
Brotherhood, the Kingdom of God 
and the Spiritual Life. 


“Hymns of the Centuries” does not 

sacrifice the dearly loved hymns and 

tunes for those untried selections 

that have not proved themselves 
orthy of a place in a modern, 

—, and thoroughly satisfactory 
™mmnal. 


SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 


A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 


PUBLISHERS OF HYMN 
BOOKS SINCE 1855 
118 East 25th Street 
NEW YORK 
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q@ DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK accepts 
the challenge of the Church to-day and subjects 
the theme to a searching analysis 

IN HIS NEW BOOK 


Christianity and Progress 


Cole Lectures, Vanderbilt University 
By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, Author of “The Meaning of Prayer,” Ete. 


Cloth, $1.50 
@ A work that will start YOU thinking! 





LATEST RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


Religion and the Future Life 


By E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Editor) 

The Development of the Belief in Life 
After Death. 

A notable series of studies dealing with 
an age-long human belief, and contributed 
to by men of marked learning and ac- 
knowledged authority, viz.: 

Jackson (Columbia), Hop- 

Porter (Yale), Jastrow (U. 

.), Paton, MacDonald (Hartford Sem.), 
Fairbanks (Mich.) $3.00 


What Shall I Believe? 


By Augustus HM, Strong, D.D., LL.D. 
A Primer of Christian Theology. 


“The last message of a great teacher— 
one who devoted his life to the exposition 
of Christian creed and doctrines. A posi- 
tive and constructive statement of what 
he himself found from the witness of his 
own heart to be the best confirmation of 
Scripture teaching. $1.00 


The Undiscovered Country 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins, D. D. 


A firm grasp of the elemental truths of 
Christian belief, together with an unusual 
abliity to interpret mundane experiences in 
terms of spiritual reality $1.50 


REVELLS 





God Our Contemporary 


By John Henry Jowett, D.D. 


Among the pulpit-giants of today, Dr. 
Jowett has been given a high place. 
Every preacher will want at once these 
latest full-length sermons which show that 
only in God as revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ can man find the resources to meet 
the needs of the human beart. $1.50 


The Master Key 


By Frederick C. Spurr 
Last Minister of Regent's Park Chapel, 
London 
A Study in World Problems. 


A fearless, clearly-reasoned restatement 
of the terms of the Christian Gospel and 
its relation to the travail through which 
the world is passing. $1.35 


Great Men as Prophets of a 
New Era 


By Newell Dwight Hilli« 
Author of “Great Books as Life- 
Teachers” 

Dr. Hillis’ latest book strikes a popular 
chord. The subjects include: Dante, Sav- 
onarola; William the Silent, Oliver Crom- 


well; John Wesley, John Milton; Gart- 
baldi; John Ruskin, ete $1.50 


) FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
Lelele) ee NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Avenue 
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THE CRISIS OF 
THE CHURCHES 


By LEIGHTON PARKS, D.D. 
Rector of Saint Bartholomew’s Church, New York 


Dr. Parks derives a powerful text from which to plead the 
cause of church unity from the present crisis of world civilization 
—a condition, in the author's own words, “so dreadful that 
not a few serious-minded men are asking themselves if Western 


civilization is about to fail.” 


The author. sees Christian unity 


as the imperative need of the hour, and it is to point a way to 
that end that he has written this book. 


$2.50 


The Christian Century Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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nd more than tv others who are wait- dares to erect his own conventicle and 
for baptism. Dr. W. S bernathy to carry on public services. of his re- 
nd Mr. W. T. Shepherd have gone to ligion. The independency of the Bapt st 
Poland where conditions ar favor- faith is being modified with the coming 
ble than in Bohemia. hey have visted of a world consc’ousness in the commun- 
and Wat n Warsay ion. The catholic ideal is succeeding 
lerica workers were reeted with parochialism. Churches are being bou : : 
; by 1; | Se ; Church Seating, Pulpits, 
great aud ence, ind) sin - 1S audi together, not by labored agreements a 
, } 1 = } ' Communion Tables, Hymn 
ence were important  offici: of the the field of doctr.ne, but by mut “ 
sasnent Boards, Collection Plates, 
ROVE ent, e . : 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Reinforce Mission Study Pope eag gy pe He Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
With Lantern Slides Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 
rhe young 0} and the women’ GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 'S Park Place, NORTHVILLE, Mich, 
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as their field 


In order to assist | CHIMES} [5000 cHRISTIAN WORKERS 


n visualizing he materials in the text- The musk of Deng | AND MINISTERS WANTED 
ok, “India in Transition” the Method 'st Tower Chimes reaches out to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books 
oard has gotten out a fresh stereopticon to unseen thousands, bear- pen «= lg a 4 “mag nd = 
older ing a sublime message of price list. + ahaa 
ets are also available, including “The peace and good will. GEORGE W. 


: A ¢ ef 
ia Mass Movement 





lecture upon the subject Some 


NOBLE. Publisher 
Whether in the ritual of Dept. J, Monen Bldg. Chicago 
the service, or in playing 
buted by the = are: retary. The the old time favorite 


yesbyterians al en is lide | hymns, the solemn, beau- | WHEN YOU GO TO THE 
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“Sarju the Outcast.” 











; , , ‘ tiful tones of Deagan 
India Ass sar-nadlio aa wees tan Tower Chimes will serve NATIONAL CAPITAL 
car in more chur s than fo: ! ; the community for gen- | You are invited to attend the 
ia dieldiciacartinaaiin sah «erations, acting as a bene VERMONT AVENUE 
paptists see Nealization 4 diction and blessing—a CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
of Religious Liberty 1g constant call to worship. rane . : 
: : , A 6/ Ra National Representative Church Building 
Were Roger Williams to revisit ear i The Project Indorsed by Disciples’ Interna- 
he time the Baptist World Lar : i 1 i | tional Convention 
: the time the Raptiot . ‘| tf Memorial Sublime Rare Wil@ey, Paster. 
cets In CKNOMN, JULY ot-2/, 1729, he al : What more fitting memorial 
or greater philanthrophy could 


rress which ] ] . ; a ‘ LAER m be bestowed on any community 
ess which has been made or hz ‘ Se. than a set of Deagan Tower | 00 00 case 
1 deals. In many countries where r 3 ; a Chimes! 
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; woerty & denied tht — 1s : by the organist. The only real for the price of a ood book! 
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FOUR GREAT SERIES 


Of Text and Reference Books and Study Courses in 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Edited by 
Ernest D. Burton, Shailer Mathews, and Theodore G. Soares 
Constructive Studies 


More than thirty sep ooks and pamphlets eraded from the Windergarten 
adult years bene 1 s-- pupil texts 


Outline Bible-Study Courses 


Twelve titles for use with the 














is the cuide 


Handbooks of Ethics and Religion 
Seven volumes o the various p ti of the ‘ e, ! m, Ethics 
Theolo a tara ind other pr i relicik i 
Principles po Methods of Religious Education SECTIONAL | BOOKCASE 
Bight hooks to be sed s the basis of Round Table disc i inspire 
tions for entering on new experiments in the field of 1 i Madefor and universally used in the finest bors: 
1 ¢ 
Send for new Catalogue and Price List yp nny tT | at 
Publishers of acSesqoeemnasee. Style shown above isbeautiful 
inis. in SOLID OAK, Price complete as 6 
THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION with top, base and three book sections with Oo 
\ vigorous, non-sectarian bi-monthly. Subscription, $3.00 a year prey, my ae Tg oy 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other style: ® 


different grades and finishes at corresponding if. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS PROVAL abe connate ering TO YOU. 
on rrite f log N 
| ILLINOIS The ‘C.'d. Lundstrom Mig. C Little Fall NT 


Sections! Dechoome> S Fu 
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National Committee of 


Physicians and 
Surgeons 
xr. Coartes H. Mayo 


. THomas W. SALMon 


rk. Georce BLuMER 

kr. Pooenus A. Levene 
. M. J. Rosenau 

rk. Hipevo Nocucui 


Dr. CHartes Humiston 


 Micuari. MICHAILOVSKY 


Dr. Cuaries H. Frazier 
. Natnan E. Britr 
Dr. Witnram H. Wetcu 


pn. Morton Princt 


Dr. Lewetiys F. Barker 


k. HAVEN EMERSON 
k. ABRAHAM ZINGHER 
Dr. Aaron J. RosANorr 


Dr. Aporr Mrver 


Dr. Jay Frank ScCHAMBERG 


Dr. Jacgues Lorr 
Dr. M. W. IrReELANp 
Dr. Georce BArur 
Dr. Jos. Goiprercer 

rk. A. M. Barrett 

pr. S. Sours Cone» 

rk. Water B. CANNON 


Dr. Howarpv A. Ketry 


DEAR CHRISTIAN CENTURY READERS: 


LET US NOT ARGUE THE NECESSITY OF 
CONTINUED RELIEF TO RUSSIA. SURELY 
DR. NANSEN, MR. HOOVER AND THE QUAK- 
ERS ARE AUTHORITY FOR THAT! RATHER, 
LET US TELL. YOU OF A RUSSIAN RELIEF 
WORK DESIGNED NOT FOR EMERGENCY, 
BUT FOR PERMANENT SERVICE; NOT ONLY 
FOR NOW, BUT FOR THE FUTURE. 

THIS IS THE A-M-E-R-I-C-A-N H-O-S-P-I-T-A-L 
IN MOSCOW, THE FIRST AMERICAN HOSPI- 
TAL IN ALL RUSSIA. OUR COMMITTEE HAS 
ALREADY EQUIPPED THE PICTURESQUE 
“OLD CATHERINE HOSPITAL” (TO BE 
KNOWN AS THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL). 
WITH MONEY RAISED LAST WINTER, WE 
HAVE BOUGHT ALL THE ITEMS NEEDFUL 
FOR AN IMMENSE INSTITUTION TO BE RUN 
ACCORDING TO THE HIGHEST STANDARDS. 

THE RUSSIANS ARE HELPING. THEY WILL 
FULLY RESTORE ALL AVAILABLE BUILD- 
INGS, BUT WITH THOUSANDS OF HOSPITALS 
CLOSED, THEY CANNOT SUPPORT THE HOS- 
PITAL. 

THEREFORE THE AMERICAN MEDICAL AID 
FOR RUSSIA HAS UNDERTAKEN TO MAIN- 


TAIN THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PERIOD OF ONE YEAR. 


FOOD FOR 500 PATIENTS, TOGETHER WITH 
STAFF. 


FUEL, LIGHTS, WAGES, ETC.—ALL THE UP- 
KEEP OF A BIG INSTITUTION. 


OUR JOB IS 





OUR JOB IS $200,000 ! ! ! 


WE APPEAL TO YOU, AS PRACTICAL GIVERS, 
AS AMERICANS, AS CHRISTIANS, 


Halp Us Help Russia Help Herself! 





AMERICAN MEDICAL AID FOR RUSSIA nenie tis 
103 Park Avenue, Room 901 C-2 a, SEY VELARED 
New York City Chairman 


To share in a constructive gift to Russia, | herewith en- 


ARTHUR S. LEEDS, 


toward one years maintenance of Treasurer 


the FIRST AMERICAN HOSPITAL IN RUSSIA. 
NAME FRANCES WITHERSPOON, 
Secretary 


























Wanted—A Congregation 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


Press Opinions of the Book 


lhe Christian Advocate: “The preacher who reads this 
ook will get many valuable pointers on how to do it.” 

The Continent: “in this remarkable story by a minister 

» college chums and a successful surgeon help a dis- 
ouraged preacher to catch the vision that transformed an 
mypty church into one crowded to overflowing—that 
hanged a lifeless church into a living church.” 

Phe Christian Endeovor World: “The story is cleverly 
told. Let us hope that it will put new courage into many 
i weary pastor.” 

The Christian Standard: “At the age of forty Rev. D. 
Preston Blue is discouraged; he does not know how to 
secure a large attendance at regular services. By accident 

converses with a manufacturer, a physician and an 
editor. These conversations brace him up and remake 
the preacher in him. He at once becomes a man of 
authority and his officers and people respond quickly and 
with enthusiasm to the propositions he submits. A great 
and permanent audience materializes and the preacher is 
happy.” 

Phi Epworth ira “The book 1s constructive. The 
story shows how the discouraged minister crowded his 
by taking human nature as it is and appeal- 
ing to it, just as Jesus did.” 


church merely 
If you are a minister you must have this book 
Price of the book $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

















OUR NEW QUARTERLY | 


The 
“20th Century” 


For Adult and Young People’s Bible 
Classes, Home Departments, etc. 


No “padding’’—It gives just 
what the average student ac- 
tually uses. 

Concise—and thorough. 

Scholarly—and practical. 


It is reverent and also has 
**punch”’ 


Send for Free Sample Copy and 
Further Information 


The Christian Century Press 


— — 
ot 
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In half-leather and cloth. 





and HERBERT L. 


The most beautiful hymnal ever published by the American Church 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


WILLETT 


Write The Christian Century Press for returnable copy 
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A New AN OPPORTUNITY TO HELP 
FOSDICK Book TWO WORTHY ALABAMA SCHOOLS 


Christianity and Progress DOWNING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL COLEY-BLACKSHER VOCATIONAL 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK Browtes, Alabama. SCHOOL BOR BOYS 


Cloth, $1.50 This school, established in 1906, had Hadley, Alabama. 
mane ‘ ‘ - that year an enrollment of 9; a faculty : 
This is a striking book written in the in- of 2; a property valuation of $4,000; This schoo] was established one year 
imitable Fosdick style and will undoubtedly and 1 ae. ng he ~ + aged — azo. "We have been given 2124 acres 
i enjoyed by thousands of readers. Sim- | | 2", curoliment of 185; a faculty of 36: | | Of'iand, but have only one dormitory 
gle and direct in its presentation, yet force- of $175,000. pike — Se ae See Seen 
fyl and brilliant, this volume is a welcome This school was established to pro- There are probably 1500 Indians in 


er A vide an education and Christian train- this community without church or 
xddition to Dr. Fosdick’s remarkably popu- ing to peer aisle Whe. without this school facilities; also a community of 


lar books. It was originally presented as school, would grow up in ignorance. Negroes without adequate school op 


a. Cale - 7 nettte T Testes ity We need help. Work n a badly portunities. It is our purpose to try 
— — Lectanss ot Vente — University. needed dormitory has been suspended to provide an opportunity for all these 
With amazing speed and accuracy, puncte for lack of funds. You can establish Our people have been generous, but 
aed by concrete examples to make his scholarships at this school, and lift here is an opportunity for others to 
points clear, the author carries the reader poor girls from ignorance to light, and help us with their inoney to buitd 


. . > Fr efficie service 7 OL American citizens Will you help? 
through the history of the world’s progress. help? ™ for efictent service. Will you Address the president , 


Other Fosdick Books 


\ssurance of Immortality.... 

Manhood of the Master 

Meaning of Faith 

Meaning of Prayer 

Meaning of Service 

Second Mile... 

A Specially Bound Set of Fosdick’s three 
“meanings” — 
































“The Meaning of Prayer” 
“The Meaning of Faith” 
“The Meaning of Service” 
THREE “everyday Life” books uni- 
rmly bound in cloth, with morocco ridge, 
gold stamped, gilt top, with silk marker, en- 
ased in an attractive carton— 


$5.00, postage paid. 


ur bookstore or from us ly 
ASSOCIATION PRESS PURPOSE 
Pub. Dept. Inter Comm. Y.M.C.A. AP, 
lison Ave. New York 











ra PAULINE TAYLOR HALI 
RAINBOW RECORD ire TF Donaiion of Miss Cornelia A. Taylor, of Quake 
Over 100 Selections by & 
other Prominent Singers. = YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


76 cents Each Not Prepaid ’ : . , 
FULL LIST ON REQUEST. S If you would immortalize yourself, here is your opportunity. You can provide 


money to help build, equip and maintain these two schools, which were established 
Rodeheaver’s Gospel Son ] , 
Our Latest Book Ready Oct. ist. 


for those who without outside help must grow up in ignorance. We give a cordial 
For all religious occasions. invitation to our friends in the North and elsewhere to visit us at Brewton. We 


tbe pot 
30e Man prepeid 


pat (Rev.) J. M. SHOFNER, President 


Songs for Service DOWNING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL BREWTON, ALABAMA 
above p' . Write 


sir | i: Line (mastery ae will entertain you free of charge. O, Friends, will you not hear and heed this 
Jags 


Macedonian cry? For further information, address 








To Ministers and Laymen: Expositors’ Bible for 


ARE YOU USING THE Sale ata Bargain 
Preachers and Teachers “MAN OF GALILEE” I have a complete six-volume set of 


° SACRED SONGS? this monumental work that I will sell 

A Labor-Saving Tool . for fifteen dollars cash. 
Indexe Issued in two volumes at ec per volume. 
he ~- and Files Almost Automatically Galilean texts to old familiar tunes Writte 8. A. M., c/o The Christian Century 
tere is nothing superior to it.”—Expositor : ; ; pe 
An {nvalt ” 4 Beautiful, Unique and always Uplift- 
— table tool. The Sunday Schoo! ing. Wondrously effective for Special and 


= i amet and speedy.”—Prot Evangelistic § services. Over 300 choirs Advertise Your Church 
ells. 


Amos R. using these books for church programs i= Te CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
o be commended without reserve.”— for circular - ame a 
Continent. — Te Send for circulars to You may use an advertisement in a space 


ne every ek fo a year fo ynly 
‘ead for circulars, or Ge Index itself on THE GALILEAN PRESS $100 (als months $30) Ptyewenbas 
approval. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 1636 Dale St., San Diego, Calif. Send copy to Advertising Department, 


a: The Christian Century, 08 So Yearboro 
Bor U, East Haddam, Connecticut St., 
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NEW PILGRIM PRESS BOOKS 


Books by such men as Hubbard, Horder, Weigle, Hutton, Orchard, Simpson and others of equal note make our list of new 
publications one of which we have a right to be proud. 
Examine this list carefully and make up an order for carly shipment 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN GREATER 
AMERICAN POETS, by Elmer J. Bailey. 
$1.50. 


A careful analysis of the religious at- 
titudes of the more eminent American 
Poets. 


DRAMATIC INSTINCTS IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, by T. W. Galloway. $1.75. 


An important contribution to the study 
of the drama in relation to religious 
Education. (October.) 


THE GOD THAT JESUS SAW, by W. 
Garrett Horder. $2.00. 
An admirable interpretation of Jesus’ 
teachings concerning the Fatherhood 
of God. 


OUR AMBIGUOUS 

Hutton. $2.25. 
Another important book from the au- 
thor of “The Persistent Word of God,” 
“Discerning the Times,” ete. (Octo- 
ber.) 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 

Frederick Lynch. $1.25. 
The “Olaug Petrie Lectures” delivered 
by Dr. Lynch in England this sum- 
mer. (October.) 

THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

IN LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE, 

by John E. McFadyen. $2.25. 
The title clearly interprets the trend 
of this book by an ever popular Scot 
tish scholar. (October.) 

ORACLES OF GOD, by W. E. Orchard. 

$2.25. 


LIFE, by John A, 


MOVEMENT, by 


Dr. Orchard is never commouplace and 
whatever he undertakes is well done 
(October.) 

14 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


PUBLICATIONS 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE CHURCHES, by 
Arthur E. Holt. Paper, 350; cloth, 6c. 


A study in the practice of fellowship 
in its relation to the social program 
of the Church. 


THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGES OF THE 
MIRACLES, by George H. Hubbard. $2.00. 


An interpretation and application of 
the spirituality of the Miracles by the 
author of “The Teaching of Jesus in 
Parables.”” (October.) 


IMPORTATIONS 


ALTARS OF EARTH, by Herbert L. 
Simpson. $2.25. 
An admirable series of studies in the 
Old Testament revealing its spiritual 
significance, by the author of “The In- 
tention of His Soul.” (October.) 


THEOSOPHY .AND  .CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT, by W. 8S. Urquhart. $2.25. 
A book of permanent value on a fas- 
cinating topic. (October.) 


MIDST VOLCANIC FIRES, by 
Frater. $2.25. 
Those who have read the “Life of John 
Paton” will be delighted with this new 
account of mission work in his be- 
loved New Hebredes. (October.) 


WON BY BLOOD, by A. K. Langridge. 
$1.25. 
The story of Erromenga, the Martyr 
Isle, of the New Hebredes. (October.) 


THE SHINING HIGHWAY, by E. T. 
Miles—Price not determined. 
A well written discussion of the effect 
of our belief on character inspired by 
a quickened interest in the problem of 
existence, (October.) 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Maurice 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE 
CHRISTIAN FAMILY, by Luther Allan 
Weigle. $1.50. 
A practical and interesting rteatment 
of an important topic. 

MONDAY CLUB SERMONS 1923. $2.00. 
The forty-seventh annual volume of 
this excellent commentary on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons. 

FOLLOWING THE DRAMATIC _IN- 

STINCT, by Anita B. Ferris. ‘ic. 

An elementary handbook on the use of 
dramatics in Missionary and Religious 
Education. 


THE DEVOTIONAL LITERATUE OF 

SCOTLAND, by Adam Phillip. $1.75. 
A thorough and painstaking study of 
Scotland’s contribution to devotional 
literature. (October.) 


SEEKING THE CITY, by J. G. Reed, 
with introduction by J. D. Jones. $1.50. 
Entertaining and instructive lectures 
on “Pilgrims’ Progress.” (October.) 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS, by 
W. Chapman. $1.50. 
An elementary study of the conscious- 
ness of Jesus in all His relationships. 
(October.) 
THE ENTERPRISE OF PREACHING, 
by Dr. Selater (eminent Edinburgh preach- 
er and Warwick Lecturer for 1922). 
Price to be announced. (November.) 


THE CHRIST OF FAITH AND THE 
JESUS OF HISTORY, by D. M. Koss. 
$2.25. 

A masterly survey of the Gospel record 

of the life and work of Jesus. 
VISIONS OF THE END, by Adam C. 
Welch. $2.25. 

A study in “Daniel” and “Revelation.” 

19 W. Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 














IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient insur- 
ance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


The National Mutual Church Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago 


has continuously since 1898 


been 


STORM. 


easy annual payments; legal 


furnishing 
AT COST against FIRE, 
LIGHTNING and WIND- 
No assessments ; 


protection 








reserve 


for protection of 





policy holders same as stock 





companies. 


Hospitals, 

Homes and Personal Effects 

of Church Members also in- 

Policies held in all parts of the United 
States aggregating over FIFTY-NINE MILLION 
Total Assets July 
31, 1922, $901,565.59. Total Losses Paid, $1,648,- 


sured. 
DOLLARS ($59,000,000.00). 


982.23. 


Not one dollar ever due and unpaid a single day. 
DEAL DIRECT. 


write to 


NO AGENTS. 
For full particulars 

MAGILL, Secy. and Megr., 

change, Chicago, III. 


1509 Insurance Ex- 


Parsonages, 


HENRY P. 








“Our Bible” 


By Herbert L. Willett 


Dr. Willett, of the University of Chicago, and 
for a score of years the most popular lecturer on 
the Bible on the American platform, has put into 
this, his latest book, the scholarly fruitage of a 
life-time of study, and he has put it into a form 
that is both useful and attractive. 


Some Chapter Titles: 


Religion and Its Holy Books. 
How Books of Religion Took Form. 
The Makers of the Bible. 
Growth of the New Testament. 
The Higher Criticism. 

The Bible and the Monuments. 
The Inspiration of the Bible. 
The Authority of the Bible. 
The Beauty of the Bible. 

The Influence of the Bible. 
he Misuses of the Bible. 

Our Faith in the Bible. 


Price of the book $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Without Cultural Leadership 


The main criticism, as we find it, is 
that the people support ventures that are 


The public is fed on low-brow 
reading matter, low-brow movies, low- 


music, low-brow newspapers, low-brow 
We think the criticism 
unfair in that it does not recognize the 
fact that the public is without cultural 
Those who have the divine 
spark get off by themselves. We believe 
the public has never had a real chance, 
never had an opportunity to get acquaint- 
the great and 
Given half a chance, the 
public will respond. 

there has been enough 
talk about the public’s inferior taste. 











Schopenhauer’s Essays. For those who 
regard philosophy as a thing of abstrac- 
vague and divorced from 
Schopenhauer will be a revelation. 

The Trial and Death of Socrates. This 
is dramatic literature as well as sound 


Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
old Roman emperor was a paragon of 
wisdom and virtue. He will help you. 
The Discovery of the Future. 
Wells asks and answers the question: 
Is life just an unsolvable, 


Dialogues of Plato. This volume takes 
you into Plato’s immortal circle. 
Foundations of Religion. 
aks and answers the question: 
and how did religious ideas originate? 
Studies in Pessimism. 
presents a well-studied viewpoint of life. 

The substance of his philosophy. 
The Idea of God 


25 Books — 2,176 


If these 25 books were issued in the 
ordinary way they might cost you as 
much as a hundred dollars. 
decided to issue them so you can get all 
of them for the price of one ordinary 
That sounds inviting, doesn’t it? 
\nd we mean it too. Here are 25 books, 
containing 2,176 pages of text, all neatly 
good book paper, 
inches in size, bound securely in card 











You can take these 25 books with you 
when you go to and from work, You 
fan read them in your spare moments. 
You can slip four or five of them into a 
pocket and they will not bulge. 
tan investigate the best and the soundest 
ideas of the world’s greatest philosophers 
—and the price will be so low as to 
No, the price will not be 





The price will be even less 





Are We a Nation of Low-Brows? 


It is charged that the public is intellectually incompetent. Is this true? It is 
charged that the public is afraid of ideas, disinclined to think, unfriendly to cul- 
This is a serious matter. 





The time has come to give the public 
an opportunity to find out something 


about philosophy, science and other 
higher things. And it must be done at 
a low price, because the average per- 
son’s pocketbook is not fat. As it 
stands, the publishers charge about five 
dollars a volume, and then wonder why 
the people stand aloof. 

We believe we have a way to find out 
if the people are interested in the deeper 
problems of life. And the first thing 
we decided was to fix a price that shall 
be within the reach of the person with 
the most slender purse. 

We have selected a library of 25 
books, which we are going to offer the 
public at an absurdly low price. We 
shall do this to find out if it is true that 
the public is not going to accept the 


Are the People Ready to Read These 25 Books? 


Stuart Mill. How the idea of God may 
come naturally from observation of 
nature is explained in this volume. 

Life and Character. Goethe. The 
fruits of his study and observation is ex- 
plained in this volume. 

Thoughts of Pascal. Pascal thought a 
great deal about God and the Universe, 
and the origin and purpose of life. 

The Olympian Gods. Tichenor. A 
study of ancient mythology. 

The Stoic Philosophy. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. He tells what this belief con- 
sisted of, how it was discovered, and 
what we can today learn from it. 


God: Known and Unknown. Samuel 


Butler. A really important work. 
Nietzsche: Who He Was and What 
He Stood For. A carefully planned 


study. 
Sun Worship and Later Beliefs. 
enor. 


Tich- 
A most important study for those 


who wish to understand ancient religions. 











The facts should be faced frankly and honestly. 


better things when once given the 
chance. And we shall make the price 
so inviting that there shall be no excuse 
on the ground of expense. 


All Great Things Are Simple 


Once the contents of the following 
25 books are absorbed and digested we 
believe a person will be well on the road 
to culture. And by culture we do not 
mean something dry-as-dust, something 
incomprehensible to the average mind— 
genuine culture, like sculpture, can be 
made to delight the common as well as 
the elect The books listed below are all 
simple works and yet they are great— 
all great things are simple. They are 
serious works, of course, but we do not 
think the public will refuse to put its 
mind on serious topics. Here are the 
25 books: 





Primitive Beliefs. Tichenor. 


You get 
a clear idea from this account of the 
beliefs of primitive man. 

Three Lectures on Evolution. Ernst 


Haeckel’s ideas expressed so can 
understand them. 

From Monkey to Man. A comprehen- 
sive review of the Darwinian theory. 

Survival of the Fittest. Another phase 
of Darwinian theory. 

Evolution ws. Religion. 
read this discussion. 

Reflections on Modern Science. Prof. 
Huxley’s reflections definitely add to 
your knowledge. 

Biology and Spiritual Philosophy. An 
interesting and instructive work. 

Bacon’s Essays. These essays contain 
much sound wisdom that still holds. 

Emerson’s Essays. Emerson was a 
friend of Carlyle, and in some respects 
a greater philosopher. 

olstoi’s Essays. His ideas will direct 

you into profitable paths of thought. 


you 


You should 





Pages—Only $1.95—Send No Money 


than half that sum. Yes, we mean it. 
Believe it or not, the price will be only 
$1.95 for the entire library. That’s less 
than a dime a volume. In fact, that is 
less than eight cents per volume. Surely 
no one can claim he cannot afford to buy 
the best. Here is the very best at the 
very least. Never were such great works 
offered at so low a price. All you have 
to do is to sign your name and address 
on the blank below. You don’t have to 
send any money. Just mail us the blank 
and we will send you the 25 volumes de- 
scribed on this page—you will pay the 
ostman $1.95 plus postage. And the 
ooks are yours. 

If you want to send cash with order, 
remit $2.25. 

Are we making a mistake in advertis- 
ing works of culture? Are we doing the 
impossible when we ask the people to 
read serious works? Are we wasting our 
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time and money? We shall see by the 
manner in which the blank below comes 
into our mail. 

e+e Send No Money Blank - - - - - 
Haldeman-Julius Company, 

Dept. K-2, Girard, Kans. 

I want the 25 books listed on this 
page. I want you to send me these 25 
books by parcel post. On delivery I 
will pay the postman $1.95 plus postage, 
and the books are to be my property 
without further payments of any kind. 
Also, please send me one of your free 
64-page catalogs. 


cha te ceduanidansesed cdasdeekmnane 
Ee 8 os ive udthnbabetes eabiabvs 
a er DR cin anas 

Note: Persons living in Canada or 


other foreign countries must send $2.25 
with order. 
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FLASHES OF DESPAIR! 





FROM RUSSIA: 


“No rain. Complete crop fail- 
ure in some sections; best areas 


yield far below normal. We are 


again facing a famine, the severity 


of which will increase with each 
De- 
creases in our district this year: 
Population, 23% ; 
cows, 59%.” 


month of the coming winter. 


horses, 72%; 








FROM POLAND: 


“The magnitude of the devasta- 
tion in Poland is unsuspected by 
the rest of the world. There are 
400 miles of battle front which 
have gone back to wilderness. Des- 
titute refugees are returning to find 
that their villages have vanished. 
Many face the horror of another 
winter in overcrowded dugouts.” 


FROM AUSTRIA: 


“With conditions due to depre- 
ciation of krone growing hourly 
worse, and distress in Vienna rap- | 
idly increasing, the call for reliefo 
during the coming winter will bey 
far beyond the resources of any 
relief mission.” 





Such extracts typify the latest despatches received from Quaker work- 
ers in Russia, Poland and Austria. | 


The American Friends Service Committee, with five years of experience) 
in the administration of war and post-war relief, has units in all three field 
aiding these sister nations in their hour of need. The extent to which aid can) 
be rendered is limited only by the amount of funds received. The overhead | 
expenses of the Committee are met by the Society of Friends; its workers aré. 
already on the field. 


EVERY CENT YOU CONTRIBUTE WILL GO INTO ACTUAL RELIEF 


Help Us Flash Back Hope! 


Send your contribution, indicating fields which you desire to help, to: 


CHARLES F. JENKINS, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
20 South 12th Street Philadelphia, P 
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